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Ts capture of Kars, following two defeats of the army | 
of Muxkurar Pasua, virtually completes the conquest | 
of Armenia. Unless the weather renders further operations | 
impossible for the present, the Turks will almost necessarily 
evacuate Erzeroum; for the Russian commander, having 
now an enormous superiority of numbers, might both form 
the siege of Erzeroum and intercept the retreat on 
Trebizond. The acquisition of Batoum may perhaps be 
postponed until the surrender of the port forms one of the 
conditions of peace. Armenia has on former occasions 
been occupied by invading Russian armies, and afterwards 
restored ; but it will probably henceforth form a permanent 
addition to the Russian dominions. The efforts and sacri- 
fices of the campaign have been disproportionate to the 
object of merely effecting a diversion for the purpose of 
facilitating the invasion of Bulgaria. Although the high- 
lands of Armenia are to a great extent bleak and barren, 
the possession of the country might be politically ad- 
vantageous. The Armenian Christians might not be un- 
willing to join that portion of their body which is alread 

included in the Russian Empire ; and the predatory Kurdish 
tribes might perhaps be more easily coerced as nominal sub- 
jects than as independent and hostile neighbours. Unless 
some unexpected reverse alters the relative position of the 
belligerents, the retention or abandonment of the con- 
quered territory in Asia will depend on the choice of the 
victor. No European Power, with the doubtful exception 


is inaccessible to English forces. ‘The alarms which have 
been caused by the prospect of an extension of Russian 
territory are principally fanciful as far as they regard India, 
although it is not impossible that the triumphs of the in- 
vading army may facilitate Russian intrigues in Afghan- 
istan and the neighbouring regions. The trade which will 
be suppressed or intercepted by the unsocial and in- 
hospitable policy of Russia is insignificant in amount, nor 
is it exclusively in English hands. The strategic advantage 
of an occupation of the upper valley of the Euphrates for 
operations in the further Kast is unintelligible to ordinary 
minds. An invasion of India would be undertaken, if at 
all, by amuch more practicable route; and Alexandropol 
would be as advantageous a starting-place for movements 
on the Persian Gulf as Kars. On the other hand, fature 
aggressions in Asia Minor will be rendered easier by the 
possession of Kars and Erzeroum; but it is probable that 
the Russian Government has no present intention of 
largely increasing the number of its disaffected Mahometan 
subjects, 

he ease with which the capture of Kars has been 
effected justified the general feeling of surprise. The 
heavy losses incurred on both sides seem inconsistent with 
any suspicion of treachery; and yet it is strange that a 
comparatively small Russian army should have captured a 
fortress of the first rank, with all its formidable ontworks, 
at the first assault. If the exploit becomes a precedent, no 
reliance can be placed on the great fortresses on the Danube 
which the Russians have not yet ventured to invest or 
seriously to assail. Kars was amply provided with guns, 
with munitions of war, and with provisions; but the de- 
fence was encumbered by the state of the hospitals, which 
contained some thousands of sick and wounded; and 

bably the Pasha in command may have been discouraged 
by the knowledge that he must, in the absence of a sufficient 
relieving force, ultimately be compelled by blockade to sur- 


region one of the first. necessaries of life, was already 
scarce. The most probable explanation of the catastrophe 
is to be found in the insufficient numbers of the garrison. 
Well-informed writers have lately declared that 30,000 men 
would be not too many to man the works ; and the Russian 
despatches account for only half the number, of whom one 
third are said to have been killed or wounded. After the 
ruinous defeat of Aladja-Dagh, a part of the retreating 
army seems to have been cut off from Kars; and even if 
Mvxutsk Paswa had entire control over the disposition of 
his forces, he may not have been able to spare sufficient re- 
inforcements for the garrison. There can be little doubt 
that he judged rightly in declining to shut himself up with 
the bulk of his army in a fortress which could be imme- 
diately beleaguered. The contingency of a successful 
assault was not perhaps anticipated; and the duration of 
resistance to a blockade would bear an inverse proportion 
to the numbers of the garrison. Osman Pasna’s army at 
Plevna is the more exposed to the danger of famine because 
it has been strong enough to repel direct attack. The risk 
which the Russian general incurred is justified by success. 
The consequences which might have ensued if the assault 
had failed require no practical consideration. One among 
many of the advantages of the cophire is the acquisition 
of winter quarters for a part of the Russian army. Another 
force may perhaps find vacant room at Erzeroum. 

It is now said that the military plans of the Russian 
generals both in Asia and in Europe have been wholly 
changed in consequence of the brilliant victories obtained 
in Armenia. According to recent rumours General 
Puitirorr, Chief of the Staff to the Grand Duke Micnaert, 
proposes an immediate advance on Scutari through the 
heart of Asia Minor; and at.the same time a scheme is 
suggestedof crossing the Balkans and attempting to reach 
Adrianople even before the fall of Plevna. It is highly 
probable that either or both of these plans may have been 
discussed and supported by sanguine officers ; nor can it 
be denied that, if the Turks are struck with panic, 
a daring strategy might be justified by the result; 
but the chances are greatly against the adoption 
of a policy of adventure which would risk the loss 
of the solid advantages already secured. It is sup- 
posed that Erzeroum will not be able to offer prolonged 
resistance. General Louis MELIkorr immediately after the 
capture of Kars marched forward to support General 
Hermann, and their junction must have,been effected without 
opposition ; but the losses of the Russian army at Yagni, 
at Aladja-Dagh, at Deve Boyun, and at Kars must have 
been heavy; and the difficulties of supply necessarily 
increase with the distance from the Russian frontier. 
Moxatar Pasua will probably, retreat from Erzeroum if he 
is satisfied that the place is unterifible. In the event of a 
further Russian advance, he migh® find suitable positions 
for permanent or temporary resistance, and at every step 
he would draw nearer his supplies and reinforcements, 
while the enemy would have additional difficulty in guard- 
ing his communications ina hostile country. If the long 
distance between Erzeroum and Seutari were victoriously 
traversed, the invading army would find itself on the shore of 
the Bosphorus without any means of crossing the strait. It is 
not thought even by the most prejudiced believers in the 
fortunes of Russia that the army of the Grand Duke 
NicHo.as could at the same time threaten Constantinople 
from the West. Thinned casualties, and cut off from 
its communications, General Metixorr, if he found himself 
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six weeks hence at Scutari, would perhaps be compelled 
to surrender at discretion. The proposed advance on 
Adrianople, while Plevna still holds out, would be only one 
degree less rash. On the supposition, the Russians must 
leave behind them the forces of Osman Pasua, of SuLemmay, 
and of Menemer ALI, and the garrisons of all the fortresses. 


Adrianople might detain an assailant for some weeks; | 
and, even if it were taken, the invaders would still be far | 
from the capital. It is possible that the supposed projec‘s | 
of the Russians in Asia and Europe have been announced | 
for the purpose of alarming the Turks. The Government 
of Constantinople might be excused if its resolution were 
shaken by a rapid succession of disasters. 

More ready credence may be attached to a report that the 
Russian Government intends to demand as a main condition 
of afuture peace the surrender of the Turkish fleet, and 
consequently the absolute mastery over the Black Sea. The 
experience of the present campaign has shown the import- 
ance to both belligerents of the command of the sea. It is 
not even certain that, if Russia were paramount in the 
Black Sea, there would be any serious desire of opening 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont to men-of-war. If such an 
arrangement were made, the Black Sea would become 
accessible to the fleets of the European Powers, while the 
maintenance of the present rule, combined with uncon- 
tested local superiority, would convert the Black Sea into 
a Russian lake. Prince Wassittcuior, who has been 
employed to propound the latest Russian design, auda- 
ciously demands that the Dardanelles should belong ex- 
clusively to Turkey, which is to be previously disarmed by 
the surrender of the fleet, and to Russia. According to 
this plan, all European fleets are to be excluded from the 
Black Sea, while Russia is to enjoy a free passage to the 
Mediterranean. The friendly Correspondent of the Tins, 
in, publishing the document, indirectly supports the scheme 
by adding a high eulogium on the character and judgment of 
its ostensible author. The autonomy which will be demanded 
for the Turkish provinces in Europe will in the first in- 
stance establish so many dependencies of Russia; but terri- 
tory to the south of the Danube will always be held by the 
permission of Austria, which may not always be kept in 
check by the close alliance between Russia and Germany. 
In possession of the ports and waters of the Black Sea, 
Russia will incessantly threaten Asia Minor, although, as 
there is there no Christian population to pity and protect, 
it will be to devise some other pretext for in- 
trigue and violence. It is too probable that the object of 
Russia will be attained ; nor is it easy to understand the 
motives and feelings of Englishmen who rejoice in the 
triamph of unscrupulous ambition. Nevertheless it is use- 
less to repeat, as the tidings of successive Russian victories 
arrive, that it is time for the English Government to act. 
The maxim that something must be done is more danger- 
ous in international transactions than even in domestic 
politics. In the present instance there are only two 
things which can be done, for the choice lies between peace 
and war. If there were no other objection to war, the 
division of opinion which exists would be a sufficient 
reason against the choice of the more hazardous alterna- 
tive. A great majority of the nation wishes well to the 
Turks in their resistance to an unjust attack, which had 
been designed and organized before the pretexts by which 
it is ostensibly excused could have been devised. Pro- 
bably as large a majority declines the responsibility of 
correcting wrongs which may be perpetrated in all parts 
of the world. in the present year, as before the Crimean 
war, the union of the European Powers with England 
would have thwarted the ambitious schemes of Russia aud 

vented war. In 1853 the devotion of the Prussian 

art to Russia alone prevented a just and satisfactory 
adjustment of difficulties. Germany and Italy are now 
closely allied with Russia; France is neutral, or perhaps 
unfriendly to Turkey ; and Austria is afraid to move. It 
is not the duty of England alone to uphold the cause of 
justice, even if Turkey were wholly blameless. 


FRANCE. 


peewee: MACMAHON may claim the credit, such 


as it is, of having invented a new political situation. | 


He has landed his country in a crisis which promises to be 
chronic. To watch the course of French affairs is like 
watching the tide at slack water. The last wave seems 


alternately to go higher and lower than the one before- 
One step after another is taken which on all ordinary com- 
putation ought to be decisive, only when it has been taken 
it turns out that nothing has been decided. Ministers have 
resigned. There is an unmistakable fact which, in any 
other country and in France at any other time, would have 
had an unmistakable meaning. The Duke of Brogtm 
came to the Marsuau’s side after the 16th of May, and 
helped him to give shape and substance to the hysterical 
policy associated with that unlucky date. In the natural 
course of affairs, the Duxe’s resignation would stand for 
one of two things. It would imply either that Marshal 
MacMauon had changed his policy, or that the Duke of 
Broctie had changed his opinion of it; either that 
the MarsHaL was going to submit to the judgment of 
the country, or that the Duke of Brocue no longer 
approved of his resisting the judgment of the country. 
Yet it implies neither of these things. The Marsuat, it 
seems, is as determined as ever not to give in, and the 
Duke cf Brocgie thoroughly approves his no-surrender 
policy. Then why has the Duke of Brociie resigned ? 
It cannot be to make way for more eminent or more 
determined Ministers, for on that side the Duss is by far 
the ablest and the most famous man in France, while M. 
pe Fourrov has certainly no superior in point of resolution 
and energy. Why should the two most capable members. 
of the reactionary party go out of office, and leave the same 
reactionary policy to be carried on by inferior members of 
the same party? Is it that the Duke of BrocLig is tron- 
bled by conscientious scruples, and, though he would be 
glad to see a cowp d’état brought about, does not like te 
have a hand in bringing it about? That might account for 
his individual resignation, but no one has ever sug- 
gested that M. pe Fourtou is a man of scruples. 
Besides there are some ideas which, until they are actually 
realized, seem too ridiculous to be entertained, and the 
notion of M. Barsir and M. Povyrer-Quertier presiding 
over a coup d'état is one of these. Itis true that M. Barnse 
is the author of the phrase ‘“‘ Un Gouvernement de Combat,” 
but between a maker of phrases and a maker of events 
there is a long interval—too long, we cannot but suspect, 
for M. Barnie to bestride successfully. On the whole, 
perhaps the most probable explanation is that the Marsnat. 
is simply catching at straws; that he saw he could not win 
with the late Ministry ; and that, though he has no ground 
for thinking that he has any more chance of winning with 
an inferior Ministry of the same colour, he feels that even 
the gain of a day or two is worth something. 


The action of the Senate is nearly as incomprehensible 
as the action of the Marsnar or of the late Cabinet, A 
question is put to the Duke of Brocuie, being then 
still in office, as to the orders he proposed to issue to 
the officials in view of the inquiry into the elections 
which has been ordered by the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the Duke gives his answer. This is a very proper peg on 
which to hang a vote of confidence in the Government; 
but, instead of this, the order of the day presented by 
M. pe Kerpren makes the Senate merely take note of the 
declarations of the Government—a measure which seems 
eanally consistent with approval or disapproval of them— 
aud declares its resolution not to allow any attack upon 
the prerogatives which belong to each of the public powers. 
It cannot be said that this noble and refreshing declaration 
contributes much to the settlement of the present difficulty. 
The Government maintains that the Chamber of Deputies 
is attacking the prerogatives of the Executive by insti- 
tating an inquiry into the elections. The Chamber of 
Deputies maintains that the Executive is attacking the 
prerogatives of the Chamber of Deputies by ordering its 
sabordinates not to give evidence before the Committee. This 
is a very pretty quarrel, and one that gives room for much 
ingenious constitutionalargument. But of what avail is it, 
in view of such a question as this, for the Senate to declare 
generally that it is resolved not to allow one public power 
to attack the prerogatives of the other? This is much the 
same thing as for a police magistrate to dispose of two 
cross-summonses for assault by saying that he is firmly 
determined to punish all acts of violence. No doubt he is, 
but considering that he has been asked to say on which 
side the act of violence has been committed, this declaration 
does not help him much to a conclusion. It may be satis- 
factory to minds which have a love for general principles to 
know that the Senate does not mean to allow of any inva- 
sion of the respective provinces of the public powers; but 
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it would have been more tothe purpose, supposing that the 

Senate thought it necessary to give its opinion on the matter, | 
if it had stated which province it thought was actually | 
invaded at the present moment. Both the Government 
and the Opposition, however, seem to regard the Senate’s 

words as gg, Sic meaning than they carry on the 
surface. The Marsua’s friends are jubilant at the | 
support he has obtained from the Second Chamber, 
the appointed guardian of Conservative principles. The 
Opposition are indignant at the Laodicean indifference 
wich the Senate has displayed, and declare that they 
can never again put any confidence in the conciliatory dis- 
position of the Right Centre. It is diflicult, however, to 
believe that the breach between the constitutional Senators 
and the Chamber of Deputies is quite so wide or so lasting © 
as itlooks, Judged by the descriptions given of it in the 


responding dislike to the majority in the Chamber of De- 
puties, Marshal MacMauon may play the same game. In 
that case all that can be said is that the country has heen 
singularly ingenious in disguising its feelings. 


ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 


pus Correspondent of the Times at Constantinople has 


called attention to the wonder excited in some of the 


circles of that city by recent publications of the English 


Republican newspapers, the Right Centre has long been a | 


perfect chameleon. It is black one day, white the next, 
and black again the day after. We cannot feel sure that 
the term of the series has been reached, or that the Right 
Centre may not be white again to-morrow. Certainly the 
newspapers which are supposed to represent this section 
of opinion do not speak as though the vote of the Senate 
implied any final rally to the policy of the Marsua. On the 
contrary, they say plainly that, if the Government did not 
mean to abide by the decision of universal suffrage, it should 


not have —* to it,and they praise the “ wise and loyal” | 


intention which, we must say without any obvious founda- 
tion, they attribute to the Presipent, if only he were left 
to himself. 
be conciliatory when it is too late ; but there is nothing to 


show that it has given up the idea of being conciliatory at | 
what it supposes, though it may be wrongly, to be the | 


decisive montent. 

Perhaps those who appear to guide the Marsa are 
thinking more of what the Chamber of Deputies may do 
than of what they are prepared to do themselves. As they 
have no good cards of their own, they can only calculate 


on taking advantage of some chance mistake of their. 


adversary’s. They hope that, by the maintenance of a 
reactionary Cabinet in office, the Chamber of Deputies will 
be driven into some act which can be described as in- 
surrectionary, and that then the Marsnat will be able to 
thraw his sword into the scale. The chances of such a 
policy succeeding seem to be small, and the risk which all 
who take part in it must run will be proportionately 
great. <A coup d’état is sometimes spoken of as though 
it carried a certainty of victory with it. Its relation 
to surrounding circumstances is forgotten, and the mere 
fact that the chief of the French Executive is dissatisfied 
with the course of affairs, and anxious to turn it in another 
direction, is assumed to be a sufficient guarantee that he 
has only to strike to insure that everything shall go as he 
wishes. If this view of the facts were the correct one, 
there would probably have been a coup d’éfat in France 
before now. The Marswat’s readings of his duty to the 
Constitution and the Republic are so peculiar that it would 
probably not take much to persuade him that his duty to 
the Constitution required the imprisonment of the deputies 
of the majority, and that his duty to the Republic required 
a formal proclamation of personal government. But the 
men with whom it rests to carry outa coup d’état are forced 
to look somewhat more closely into the probabilities for 
and a its success, and it is only natural that they 
should begin the investigation by comparing the conditions 
under which a coup d'état would be attempted 
now with those under which it has been attempted 
formerly. They can hardly find the comparison con- 
soling. If a Naroreon I. were among them they might 
do something; but if he exists he is as yet undiscovered, 
and, if discovered, would be far more likely to prove the 
rival of the Marsnat than his tool. If the eight million 
electors who condoned Napotzon III.’s coup d'état were 
still forthcoming all would go smoothly; but unfortunately 
for the revival the eight millions have already been con- 
sulted, and the majority of them have given their votes the 
other way. The very essence of a successful coup d’état is 
that it is an appeal from appearances to realities, from 
those who technically represent the people to the people 
which they professedly represent. Napo.eon I. could put 
an end to the first Revolution because the country had 
already grown weary of it. Naporzon III. was able to 
overthrow the Assembly because the country had an equal 
distaste for the reactionary and the Radical elements of 
which it was made up. If the country now has any cor- 


It is quite possible that the Senate will only » 


Foreign Office. Whatever Mr. Layarp thought fit to 
write Lord Dersy thought fit to print, and that immediately, 
and without waiting to see whether Mr. Layagp’s state- 
ments could be confirmed. Mr. Layarp in one of his 
despatches stated that the Greek ConsuL-GeNeRaL at 
Constantinople had recently released some notoriously bad 
characters who were in the Greek prison, and had sent them 
to act with other ruffians in committing acts of aggression 
and outrages on the Turkish frontier. The first that the, 
Greek ConsuL-Generat heard of this accusation was by 
finding it in print in .the official Blue-book. He 
naturally made a fuss, as there was no foundation 
for the story; and the Greek Government made a 
fuss; and the end of the matter was that Mr. Layarp, 
in the handsomest manner, retracted the statement 
aud owned that he had merely related a piece of idle 
gossip. The indignation of the Greek ConsuL-Genera 
was then appeased; but this did not do away with the 
feeling of astonishment that the English Foreign Office 
should conduct its affairs in so singular a fashion. In the 
same way, when Mr. Layarp sent home an account of a 
confidential conversation he had had with a Greek of 
standing sufficiently high to give value to his opinions, 
Lord Dersy straightway published the record of this 
Greek’s opiuions, and took care that his name should 
appear, so that all Constantinople became aware who it 
was that had revealed to the English Amzassapor the 
secret feelings and aspirations of the Greeks. No one in 
future who docs not approve altogether of the doings 
of the Ottoman Government is likely to pour his 
confidences into the breast of Mr. Layarp. It is natural 
that incidents such as these should inspire an idea 
on the Continent that English diplomacy is a very 
foolish thing, and is not diplomacy at all. But 
we at home, who can make distinctions too refined to be 
expected from foreigners, can answer that the kind of 
diplomacy exhibited in the publication of Mr. Layagp’s 
despatches is not English diplomacy generally, but merely 
Lord Dersy’s diplomacy. Lord Dexsy,in publishing hasty 
statements and confidential communications sent by an 
Ambassador almost as soon as the despatches containing 
them were received, has departed from the traditions or 
the Foreign Office. The labours of the Foreign Office 
would have been almost altogether useless if the practice 
adopted by Lord Dersy had been customary. It is one 
part of the duty of the representative of England in a 
foreign country to give information about that country. 
In order to do this the writer must hazard statements which 
he cannot prove, and relate the conversations of persons 
who will talk openly if they know that what they say is 
breathed into a trustworthy ear, but would not say a word 
if they knew that what they said would be immediately put 
into print. Mr. Layarp was indiscreet in reporting to his 
Government as a fact about the Greek Consut-GeneRaL 
what he would have ascertained to be untrue if he had 
given himself the trouble to examine into it. But, if 
the statement had been treated as such statements are 
usually treated by the Foreign Office, and had been put into 
an appropriate pigeon-hole, no harm would have been done ; 
and if Lord Dersy had thought proper to ask Mr. Layarp 
to make sure of the truth of what he had reported, the 
Foreign Office would have gained by what had happened. 
For, although it wonld have not learnt anything new about 
Turkey or Greece, it would have learnt something new about 
Mr. LayarD, or at any rate would have obtained a new 
confirmation of the opinion that may there be enter- 
tained of him. It is very useful for the Foreign Office to 
understand its agents, and to be able to tell in a moment 
how to discount the information they furnish. It is 
evident that a good deal must be taken off Mr. Layarp’s 
statements before they are received as bases for the action 
of Government. But this is a matter entirely for the 
Foreign Office itself. It is of no use to discredit in the eyes 
of all Europe an official whose substantial merits are such 
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that he cannot be superseded. Mr. Layarp will now have 
been warned to tell Lord Dersy as little as possible, aud 
Lord Dersy has put himself in the position of being able 
neither to dispense with his AmpassaDor in Turkey nor to 
make use of fim, 

It is incontestable that English diplomacy renders many 
substantial services to this country, and occasionally to 
others. That English diplomatists are a mere set of idle 
gentlemen, who go to Court balls and snub English 
tourists, is an utter delusion. On the whole, it may be said 
of many foreign representatives that they do a great 
amount of honest work, and do it well. To speak slight- 
ingly of the services of such men as Lord Lyons, Lord Ovo 
Russet, and Sir Epwarp Txornton is to betray total 
ignorance of what is really taking place out of England. 

ere are always little things in which the Foreign Office 
and its representatives are doing some good, as well as 
greater matters with which it occupies itself. It per- 
sistently urges, for example, such rulers as the Viceroy of 
Eeyrr to put down the slave trade; and the reputation for 
honesty and impartiality which its representatives have 
fairly won designates them proper persons to act in such 
businesses as the arbitration between the United States and 
Mexico, which Sir Epwarp THornton was asked to under- 
take. It is also most important to England that its 
Government should know the position and intentions of 
other Governments before it resolves on any course of 
action. When it was urged that England should have 
joined its allies in coercing Turkey to obey the commands of 

urope, so that war might be avoided, Lord Dersy could 
reply with unanswerable force that, in = of fact, 
England would, in taking this line, have had no 
allies to join. The public, in its speculative ignorance, 
may choose to imagine that Germany or Austria or 
Italy, or all of them, would have used force, or the 


threat of force, to bring Turkey to submission; but the | 


Foreign Office had to ascertain whether this was true, and 
it did ascertain, and found it was not true. The only way 
of ascertaining the truth on such points is by confidential 
communications with the Ministers or sovereigns of 
foreign countries; and this was the way in which Lord 
Dersy made himself master of the facts which contributed 
to determine his ultimate decision. In the same way, when 
the war is over, and the terms of peace come to be discussed, 
it will be of the greatest advantage to England to know 
what are the real opinions and wishes of Germany, and 
Austria, and Italy, and France, so far as France can be 
said at present to have a Foreign Office at all, as to the 
opening of the passage of the Dardanelles to ships of war. 
England may, if she pleases, act alone, and refuse single- 
handed to admit the demands of Russia. But it is evident 
that England ought only to assume this attitude after 
the Government has carefully weighed the cost of assuming 
it. We must know that others will not act with us before 
we decide to act alone. We must face the question 
whether, if other Powers are willing to agree to what 
Russia asks, the exclusion of ships of war from the Darda- 
nelles is a matter.so vital to us that we ought to back our 
disagreeing from the rest of Europe by the use of force. 
But, in order to ascertain the real views of other Powers, 
much that is said and written during the inquiry must be 
regarded as entirely confidential. 1f everything said is to 
be immediately printed, we cannot expect that foreign states- 
men will disclose their real thoughts to us—that France 
will say it is too much troubled by intestine commotions, 
that Germany will say it has to keep too vigilant an eye on 
France, and that Austria and Italy will say they are too 
r to think lightly of a great war. We shall never 
rn anything if we tell all we learn. A judicious reti- 
cence is not the idle foppery of diplomacy. It is its 
mainstay, and an essential condition of its existence. 


It is true that the English public and Parliament 
require more information from the Foreign Office than it is 
customary to demand in Continental countries. 
Austrian Government, for example, omitted to publish the 
usual Foreign Office Red Book for 1875 and 1876, because 
the times were too critical; and no one had a word to say 


against the silence of the Ministry. So large an amount | 
of patience would be impossible in England, as Parliament | 


claims a supreme control over the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and Parliament embodies the wishes and opinions of 
the constituencies. The Foreign Office has to disclose 
enough, but not too much. It takes very good care 
uot to publish random _ statements about French 
Consuls-General, nor to record the conversations of Lord 


| bassador to ghosts and shades ? 
|rate good enough for the office of a superior and 


| Ovo Russet, with a discontented Hanoverian. The 
despatches it prints are all of an official character and 
_ written advisedly, and in a proper official style. Those 
_who write them know that they will be published and 
frame them accordingly. It is only when Lord Dersy 
has to deal with Turkey that he throws all the gossip he 
receives into the printing press as fass as he gets it. This 
arises, it may be conjectured, from the very peculiar way 
in which Lord Drrsy regards the Turkish question. In 
his view it lies altogether outside the ordinary regions of 
diplomacy. In dealing with it he requests those whom he 
calls his masters to tell him what they would like him to 
do. The Foreign Office is thus merely a sort of postman 
to forward materials for Lord Dersy’s masters to work on. 
Mr. Layarp is regarded as the representative not of the 
Foreign Office, but of the Foreign Office and the English 
public conjointly. All gossip sent must therefore go the 
whole round of the family. If this makes the gossiper 
seem rather foolish, that is his look out, for the family 
must have its fun. To Lord Dersy the Turks are a sort 
of dead people who have got no feelings, or ought not to 
have any, and about whom any curious information is 
equally welcome and harmless. That our Ambassavor at 
Constantinople should have shown himself indiscreet 
is a trifle, for why should we send a very wise Am- 
Mr. Layarp is at any 


official sort of Special Correspondent; and that is 
exactly what Lord Dersy and his masters want to 
find in him. We do not want a regulation, stiff, high-and- 
mighty Ambassador at Constantinople; but a pleasant, 
cheerful person who will tell us the last bit of news, and 
is capable of taking a strong spicy line, and devours eagerly 
all the canards which tell in favour of his way of thinking. 
This is a curious way of treating Turkey and the diplo- 


matic position of the Turks; but, even if it is the right 
way, it may be hoped that it will not create a precedent, 


_ and that the Foreign Office will be satisfied with having 
_ once in its existence exhibited a kind of grim humour at 


the expense of itself, its representatives, and a foreign 
Power. 


THE FRENCH CITAMBER AND THE ELECTIONS. 


VHE first task of the French Chamber has been to 
pronounce on the validity of the several elections that 
have recently taken place. In the French Chamber every 
election is referred to a bureau, which reports on it, and 
then the Assembly as a body pronounces whether this 
report of the bureau shall or sliall not be adopted. The 
Republicans have a majority in all the bureaus as well as 
in the Assembly; and therefore the questions to be decided 
are framed as well as scttled by the majority. In the dis- 
cussions which the various reports have elicited much 
angry fecling has been shown; and some propositions 
of very doubtful accuracy have been enunciated on both 
sides. But some questions have been raised which are of 
considerable gravity; and the debates generally have 
thrown light both on the mode in which French elec- 
tions are regarded by those who have to judge of their 
validity and on the mode in which French elections are 
conducted. These debates, therefore, constitute a por- 
tion of Parliamentary history which may be looked 
at by itself and without immediate reference to the 
struggle which is now going on between the Right 
and the Left. The first question to be decided was 
whether all official candidates were to be excluded as 


The | 


sach; and the Chamber promptly decided that it was im- 
possible and unjust so to exclude them. For what is 
meant by an official candidate The answer to this ques- 
tion was given with great clearness by a Legitimist deputy, 
the Count of Dvrvorr pe Civrac, who was returned 
for a district in the department of Marne-et-Loire by an 
overwhelming majority. He had expressly during the 
election refused to be styled an official candidate, for he 
disapproved altogether of the whole system of having 
official candidates ; but he took occasion to remark, when 
the subject of his election was before the Chamber, that 
where the electors were perfectly free, and only followed 
their natural and ordinary sentiments, the mere fact that 
they and their favourite candidate supported the Govern- 
ment was no reason for casting any suspicion on the election. 
The official candidatures of which he disapproved, and 
_which he thought the Chamber might justly condemn, 
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were those which were carried on in districts where, 
if no interference was exercised, the Government would 
have no chance and where force or fraud, or some 
other illegal means, were employed to extract from 
the electors a decision different from that which they 
would otherwise have given. In the same way M. PauL 
pe CassaGnac asserted that he had not the slightest wish or 
necessity to be styled a Government candidate, as he was 
sure to be returned on his own merits, and that he had 
only accepted the title in order that he might not seem to 
be deserting his friends and distinguishing his position 
from theirs. Where there was no reason to suppose that 
the support given by the Government had exercised any 
unfair influence, the majority, unless it pretended to upset 
the decisions of universal suffrage, had no choice but to 
confirm the election of opponents. A deputy of the Left 
raised a storm by the exceedingly foolish and inappro- 
riate remark that all the members of the Right sat 
by the indulgence of the Left. It would be equally sen- 
sible to say that a prisoner against whom the case entirely 
breaks down escapes by the indulgence of the jury. To 
the general principle on which the Chamber has acted 
an exception has, however, been made. Baron Reite, 
who is M. pgs Fourtou’s Under-Secretary, was elected 
by a district in the department of the Tarn by 
@ majority of 8,000. There was no kind of reason for sup- 
posing that this majority was due to any illegal pressure 
of the Government. But the Chamber has declined to re- 
rd the Baron as it would have regarded any other 
eputy under the same circumstances. ‘he validation of 
his election has been postponed until the Commission has 
made an inquiry into how matters were man on behalf 
of the Government in the department of the Tarn. This 
seems a confusion between the Baron as a deputy and the 
Baron as an Under-Secretary. The voice of universal 
suffrage has been silenced in order to punish a subordinate 
Minister. It may be quite right that the Baron should 
in some way be punished if he has violated the law, but 
the proper punishment cannot be that, when it is owned 
that his election was not due to Government pressure, the 
electors should be told that the Chamber cannot at present 
make up its mind to recognize him as a deputy. 

The election for Lectoure, in the department of Gers, 
raised a curious number of nice points for discussion. The 
Republican candidate, M. Descamps, obtained, according to 
the official return, 6,546 votes; and the Government can- 
didate, Count Lacrance, obtained 6,503. But the re- 
quired number to form a majority of those voting was 
6,552. M. Descamps thus fell short by six votes, and the 
local Commission pronounced that there must be a 
second election, This was accordingly held, and Count 
LaGRANGE was returned unopposed, as M. Descamps con- 
tended that he was already duly elected. In fact 6,680 
persons had voted for him; but the local Commission had 
rejected many votes given in his favour, on the und 
that the voters had, on the voting-papers furnished by the 
friends of Count Lacrance, gummed the name of M. 
Descamps, and that votes so given were not legally admis- 
sible. The Chamber had, therefore, to decide whether 
votes thus given ought to have been admitted; and, if 
so, whether M. Descamrs ought to be admitted as 
the deputy of the district, or whether the election of 
Count LaGrance should be invalidated, and a new-elec- 
tion held. The decision of the Chamber was that votes 
given by gumming the name of one candidate over that 
of his rival are valid, and it was in favour of pro- 
nouncing M. Descamps properly elected. On both points 
this decision has much to recommend it. To gum the 
name of one candidate over that of another seems no 
doubt rather a shabby trick. But the Ballot involves the 
adoption of many sharp practices, as very sharp practices 
are used to defeat it. The proceedings of the electors are 
closely watched, and every effort is made to find out 
whether doubtful electors are to be considered the friends 
or the enemies of the Government. This is to set aside 
the main object of the Ballot, which is to protect the 
timid against the consequences of obeying their con- 
sciences. The official candidetes are allowed to offer 
voting-papers to their friends, and it is casy to see 
by the colour of those tendered which way the 
elector votes. It would seem very improper to allow 
this, but it is allowed in France, and, if it is 
allowed, the trick of gumming on a different name seems a 
natural device in order to restore the threatened secresy of 
the Ballot. If the gummed voting-paper ought to have 


been recorded in favour of the Republican candidate, and: 
with their aid he had a clear legal majority, he had a 
right to ask that he should be declared to be the deputy 
for the district. The local Commission is composed of 
three members of the Council-General, and it would be 
absurd that the chance opinions of three persons of local» 
respectability, but probably of strong political feelings, 
should prevail to prevent the candidate who had actually 
been elected from taking his seat. It is the business of 
the Chamber, and of none but the Chamber, to give final 
effect to the decisions of universal suffrage, and it can 
scarcely suffer three members of a local Council to take 
the work out of its hands. 

Incidentally the debate on the Lectoure election revealed 
facts in the actual working of the French electoral system 
which can scarcely fail to awaken wonder in minds accus- 
tomed only to English proceedings. M. Paut pg Cassaenac 
objected to M. Descamps being declared to have been duly 
elected on every conceivable ground, and, among others, on 
the und that, if from his list the voters were struck 
off who had been convicted, or were on the point of being 
convicted, of illegal conduct on behalf of the Republican 
candidate, he would be placed in a minority. Probably M. 
bE CassaGNac did not mean to say that the votes of 
— subsequently convicted were technically invalid; but 

e appealed to the Chamber, with its high sense of purity 
and morality, not to allow a deputy to take his seat who 
had won by the support of law-breakers. Many convic- 
tions, as M. pe Cassacnac said, have already taken plaee, 
and at least seventy more may be ex It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to know what the electors who have 
been guilty in this wholesale way have done to merit 
condemnation. That there might be no mistake, M. vz 
CassaGnac read out the texts of two convictions already 
obtained. In them it was recited that the condemned had 
remarked to witnesses in the course of conversation that 
to vote for Count Lacrance was really to vote for war. 
This was literally all. The culpable persons bad not 
mentioned the Marsuat or the Ministry, or any one except 
the candidate of the party to which they were opposed. 
They had simply stated their opinion as to the probable 
consequences of the policy which Count LaGranGe asked 
them to support. It was exactly as if a Buckingham- 
shire elector had been prosecuted for remarking 
during the contest which took place last year that 
to support Mr. FREMANTLE was to support a policy 
that might before jong lead us imto a war with 
Russia. The technical offence for which these un- 
happy electors have been condemned is that of troubling 
the public peace. It is obvious that, in one sense, any 
opinions opposed to those of the Government candidates 
trouble the peace, for there would be peace, perfect and as 
still as death, if every one thought exactly as the Govern- 
ment candidate thought. It is by prosecutions such as these 
that the Ministry has tried its hardest to frightenthe electors. 
But, although the conduct of the Government may 
have been most unconstitutional, it cannot in this 
respect be said to have been illegal. The law allows 
the Government to place suddenly where it pleases 
judges on whom it can depend. It allows of indictments 
for troubling the public peace by criticisms on the policy 
recommended by candidates. On such indictments the 
judges are prepared to pronounce, that to say in con- 
versation that, if the policy recommended is pursued to its 
natural end, the country will be plunged into serious com- 
plications with foreign Powers, is legally a disturbance of 
the public peace. All is technically in order, and the 
remedy would seem to be not to attack or uphold parti- 
cular elections so much as to alter the law so as to give 
electors a modest amount of liberty and security. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


‘JHE course of the native war in South Africa will be 

watched with a certain amount of anxiety until it is 
successfully ended; but up to the present time thore is no 
reason for serious uneasiness. The original dispute was 
apparently trivial, having arisen in a drunken quarre] 
between two parties of natives belonging to different tribes. 
The conflict was perhaps merely an episode in a chronic feud, 
and the aggressors may not in the first instance have de- 
sired to come into collision with the English authorities. 
Some years ago the Galekas, having suffered reverses aud 
losses, left a territory beyond the Kei River wholly or 
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mainly unoccupied ; and a number of Fingos were settled on 
the vacant land by the Colonial Government. Krett, chief 
ofithe Galekas, probably resented the alienation of districts 
which had belonged to his tribe, and he has lately indi- 
cated a purpose of resuming possession. His moderation 
and good faith have been conspicuously displayed by 
sending the missionaries and other Englishmen under safe 
conduct out of his country before he began hostili- 
ties; but it is of course impossible to allow a civil 
war to proceed within the dominions of the English 
Crewn. Sir Barrie Frere, who was within reach of 
the seat of war, at once made preparations to repel the 
Galeka invasion, and at the same time he invited KRext to 
an interview. On the refusal of the malcontent chieftain 
to obey the summons, the Governor-GeNeRal, by procla- 
- mation, deprived him of his titleand power. The expedi- 
eucy of the measure may be provisionally acknowledged, 
because it has been adopted by one of the most experienced 
and most among English administrators of de- 
penmdencies. It may perhaps have been ent to an- 
noance in the most intelligible form to the native tribes 
of South Africa that they are subject to the ant 
sovereignty of the Crown, and, by delegation, of the 
Colonial Government. Sir Barrie must have fully 
considered the possible uences of driving KreLi to 
d ir, and the quiteintgy thet his resistance, however 
obstinate, would be overcome. According to the latest 
accounts, the force which was employed in the Transkei 
coentry had conducted its operations with creditable 
vigour, and had not incurred any reverse. The invasion 
has not been finally repelled, nor has the rebel chief ten- 
dered his submission ; but it seems that he has been driven 
out of the disputed territory, and the war is thought to be 
virtually ended. 


It fortunately happens that the petty native war in 
Southern Kaffreland raises no issue oe A the English 
and Datch populations, and that it has no bearing on the 
recent annexation of the Transvaal. The immediate 
despatch of acontingent of regular troops to the seat of 
war furnishes additional proof of the advantage which is 
derived from unity of government in South Africa. The 
Qvern’s troops, the Mounted Police, the Volunteers, and 
the friendly natives, appear to have cordially co-operated ; 
and it may be presumed that the Cape Government is 
satisfied with the progress of the campaign. Lord Car- 
narvow lately informed a deputation that no application for 
further reinforcements had been received by the Home 
Government ; and later accounts show that the force on 
the spot is sufficient for its purpose. It is on all grounds 
desirable that the colonists should as far as possible learn 
to rely on their own resources; but Lord Carnarvon inti- 
mated that in case of need the Imperial Government would 
be prepared to render due assistance. The unexpected 
outbreak of a native war ought to induce the different 
settlements to consider favourably the proposal of fede- 
ration. It is evidently impossible to provide against the 
recurrence of similar disturbances. Collisions between 
setélers and native tribes are, as in this instance, not the 
only causes of war. The Kaffres and other native races 
are connected or divided by indigenous differences, and by 
relations of former antagonism or subjection. When peace 
is broken, it can for the most part only be restored by 
fores ; and one or other of the combatants may probably, 
as in the case of the Fingos, be entitled to the protection 
of the English Government. In the present war the Cape 
Government is fortunately a principal ; and a prudent and 
able ruler disposes of its resources. If the war or re- 
bellion had taken place within the territory of Natal, the 
local Government would probably have found itself de- 
pendent on the protection of the regular troops. A common 
policy in dealing with the natives during peace, and joint 
efforts in war, are equally indispensable to the welfare of 
South Africa. 

On the comparative rights of the Galekas and the 
Fingos, as far as they depend on native law and tradition, it 
would probably be difficult to form an opinion. For prac- 
tical purposes the aggressive combatant must be supposed 
to be in the wrong. Great tates have, in a certain 
sense, the right to make war on their neighbours, because 
they have the might; but Krew, though his motives may 

aps be in the highest degree virtuous and generous, is 
too small a nage to be allowed the privileges of an 
Emperor. If the Peace Society were not at present wholly 
engrossed with sympathy for a war of conquest, it would 
probably denounce Sir Bartte Frere and his advisers for 


venturing to restore peace by the employment of an armed. 
force. Another class of moralists will perhaps recognize 
the right or duty of civilized States to prevent neighbour- 
ing savages from cutting one another’s throats. Those who 
think with Mr. Lower that colonies are burdensome and 
unprofitable possessions may object to the employment of 
a part of the English army in a quarrel which concerns only 
the native tribes, and in a second degree the white in- 
habitants of South Africa. It is true that the contribu- 

tions of English taxpayers onght to be only temporarily 
and exceptionally expended on the defence of communities 

so large and prosperous as those of the Cape and the 
adjacent colonies; but the settlement and civilization of a 
large and fertile country is an object worth a certain sacri- 

fice. If the great European war had occurred at the 

present day instead of two or three generations ago, it may 
be doubted whether the acquisition of the Cape would, ac- 

cording to modern notions, have been thought expedient. 

Now that South Africa is a part of the Empire, it is worth 

while to maintain peace within its borders by enforcing 

submission on turbulent native tribes. If an account of 
administrative outlay and of commercial gains could be 

accurately stated, it would perhaps appear that South 

Africa had already paid its expenses; but it is not on a 

balance of receipt and outlay that the argument for assist. 

ing the colonists depends. If no more ambitions theory of 
the Colonial Empire is adopted, it is something that 

large parts of the earth are oceupied by allies of 
England. 

Krett and his warriors appear, according to the standard 
which applies to uncivilized tribes, not to be contemptible 
enemies. They have brought considerable numbers into 
the field; and, though they have been defeated on several 
occasions, they appear not to have incurred ruinous losses. 
The Fingos, though they are superior in number to their 
hereditary enemies, would probably have been unable to 
resist them without English aid. The eagerness of the 
natives to obtain firearms, and the interested activity of 
unscrupulous traders, appear to render interference with 
the traffic nugatory. In all parts of the world guus and 
powder and shot are the first artificial wants which savages 
feel and encourage. At the same time they retain their 
natural advantage of rapid movement, and, in most in- 
stances, of superior knowledge of the country. The 
Transkei country is large and uncultivated; and it may 
perbaps be impossible to follow the enemy to his fast- 
nesses. No threats of disturbance are reported from 
any other part of the colonial frontier ; but, if Kretr 
should hereafter retrieve his losses and unexpectedly 
obtain any considerable success, other tribes might 
probably take the opportunity of giving trouble. The 
threatened war which was the immediate cause of the 
annexation of the Transvaal may perhaps still smoulder, 
although the Zulu Kine has, since the introduction of 
English authority and English troops, suspended his pur- 
pose of washing his spears in the blood of his enemies. The 
supreme direction of affairs is fortunately in the hands of 
an able statesman, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the local Ministers will be guilty either of rashness or of 
negligence. It will be necessary to exercise constant 
vigilance in Natal, though it lies far to the east of the 
present area of war. The colony includes a native popula- 
tion far outnumbering the whites, and probably there are 
no means of ascertaining whether the resident tribes have 
any relations with Krew and his partisans. The whole of 
South Africa, with the exception of the Orange Free State, 
is now subject to the authority of the Governor-GrneRaL 
as representing the Crown, though the powers of the local 
Parliaments and of the Ministries which represent the 
majorities are restricted to the limits of the respective 
colonies. The regular troops can be despatched wherever 
their services are required, but the Volunteer levies, and 
perhaps the Mounted Police, may not be generally avail- 
able. It may be hoped that, if the occasion arises, the 
Cape Government will not spare any effort to defend the 
less powerful colonies against a common danger. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


as application of Owens College to be incorporated 
as a University is now before the Privy Council; 


, and, if the question related exclusively to this single in- 


| 


stitution, a great deal might be said in favour of granting 
the charter. Owens College has all the claims to he 
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created a University which can be conferred by dis- 
tinguished success as a provincial college. It has done a 
great deal to place a higher standard of education before 


young men in the North of England; and, on the as- | 


sumption that eminent services on the part of a college 
are naturally and fitly rewarded by promotion to the rank 
of a University, it has fairly earned the distinction it asks 
for. It is from no ill will to Owens College that we 
demur to its incorporation as a University. Our ob- 
jection rests on no such personal ground. If new Uni- 
versities are to be created, let Owens College head the 
list by all means. We will even go further, and say that, 


if any adequate guarantee could be suggested that no less © 
worthy claimant should ever be included in the list, our © 


objection would lose much of its strength. It is because 
no such guarantee has been, or, so far as we yet see, 
can be, 8s ted that we dislike any increase in the 
number of Universities. 


It is not wonderful that the authorities of Owens 
College, knowing as they do how much thought and 
labour and self-sacrifice have gone to making the College 
what it is, should think lightly of the objection that the 
success of their application is certain to call forth others 
which may be less well founded. ‘The want which 


originally supplied Owens College with students is not | 


confined to Manchester. It exists equally in other great 
towns, and, as population becomes more dense, it may grow 
up in counties in which there is no very large town. The 
desire of parents to give their sons, and of their sons to 
receive, a higher measure of education than can be had at 
school is likely to increase, and it is plain that this higher 
measure can be given more conveniently and at less cost if 
there is a college in the town in which a young man lives 
than if he has to go and find one elsewhere. Residence at 
Owens College might not present the same temptations as 
residence at Oxford or Cambridge ; but it would soon give 
birth to temptations special to itself. It would not be long 
before the father who now dislikes the idea of sending his 
son to the existing Universities found some objection to 
sending his son to Manchester. When to this personal 
feeling there came to be added the natural pride of a man 
who thinks his own town at least as good as Man- 
chester, the foundation of a new college would follow 
almost inevitably. Money and students would be forth- 
coming, and it would be difficult to convince a man of 
business that, with these two requisites assured, there 
could be any difficulty in providing the necessary teachers. 
When the college had been set up, the whole force of 
municipal patriotism would be evoked to make it a suc- 
cess, and the precedent which the Government are now 
asked to establish would determine what are the evidences 
of success. Owens College has become, we will suppose, 
a University ; consequently any college of equal preten- 
sions that fails to become a University must be held to 
have fallen short of success. The Government have no 
machinery to enable them to weigh the claims of one 
candidate for promotion against another. They will 
not be able to lay their finger upon the exact quality 
in Owens College which justified the grant of a charter 
or to prove that this quality is wanting in a similar college 
at Leeds or Bristol. They will be forced either to grant 
the application in the case of every college where there is 
a certain number of students, or where a certain sum of 
money has been laid out on buildings and endowments ; or, 
if they make a stand here and there, they will probably 
be for reasons which have not much to do with 
the quality of the education given. Itis not to be supposed 
that, if these colleges become numerous, the religious diffi- 
culty which is never long absent from any educational 
enterprise in England will be miraculously kept at rest. 
In the first two or three instances perhaps the colleges in 
question will approximate to an “ unsectarian” type. The 
next step will be that parents of decided religious opinions 
will dislike the notion of their sons being trained by men 
who regard religious differences as matters of little moment. 


They will ask themselves why the Church of England, 


with her vast wealth, why this or that Dissenting body, 
with its immense energy, should not show as much edu. 
cational zeal as men who have no definite beliefs ; and, as 
a natural result of this inquiry, a Church College or a 
Congregational College will rise up and assert its claims to 

recognized as a University. In that case, either all 
applications must be granted in order to clear the Govern- 
ment from the charge of partiality, or else Conservative 
and Liberal Governments will grant them on different 
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' grounds. Neither alternative promises to be very con- 


| ducive to the maintenance of the University standard 
| unimpaired. 


cation now put forward by Owens College is perfectly con- 
| sistent with the recognition of the opposite difficulty that 
' there is a large and increasing class of yo men who 
_ desire a University education if it can be had without 
residence at Oxford or Cambridge. None of the recent 
changes in these Universities have met the wants of this 
class. The admission of unattached students opens a wa 
_by which men who are too poor to go to the existing col- 


Owens Collegeis specially designed poverty is nottheobstacle. 
Mr. Gotpwix Sur has described what it is in a recent letter 
to the Times :—“ A young man destined for business, even 
“if he can afford the money and the time, may not be able 
“ to afford the entire estrangement from business associa- 
‘“‘ tions.” In many instances the annotincement that a 
young man was going to Oxford or Cambridge weuld be 
regarded among his friends as almost tantamount to an 
announcement that he did not intend to go into business. 
This is precisely the impression which neither father nor 
son wishes to create, and no mere cheapening of residence 
can make them less indisposed to ereate it. ‘“ Nor must 
|“ we forget,” Mr. Gotpwin Smita goes on, “ that Univer- 
“sities which are the special resort of young men 
“of wealth and rank abound with temptations and 
“influences such as the prudent father of a son whose 
“ industry and frugality are at all doubtful may well re- 
“* gard with fear.” Such a father probably numbers among 
his friends some man who has had to pay dearly for the 
doubtful benefit of three years of athletics and a pass 
degree, and he is thoroughly resolved to run no similar 
risk, At present he puts an end toall uncertainty by send- 
ing his son into business as soon as he leaves school. But 
though trouble may thus be saved to the parent, it is saved 
at the cost of the community. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Gotpwin Suir that “ it is evidently desirable for the 
“ nation as well as for individuals that the chief's of industry 
“ should not be without culture.” 


Mr. Gotpwin Sita proposes to meet the difficulty by 
the foundation of affiliated colleges in the great centres of 


population, of which the supernumerary Fellows of colleges. 


at Oxford and Cambridge might be the teachers. On this 
plan the University course would be divided into two 
_ parts, the B.A. degree being given at the end of the first, 
and the M.A. degree at the end of the second; and 
the first part of the course might be gone through and 
_the B.A. degree taken in one of the affiliated colleges. 
‘If the choice should be found to lie between this 
|plan and an indefinite multiplication of Universities, 
| there would be much to be said for it. Considered simply 
,on its own merits, however, it is open to at least one 
obvious objection. Residence at Oxford or Cambridge 
_ tends to impart a certain character to a young man’s mind, 
quite apart from the particular teaching he receives. If 
the B.A. degree were given indifferently to students who 
had resided at the University and to students who had 
attended an affiliated college, it would not represent the 
same process in the two cases. This objection holds good 
quite apart from any opinion that may be held as to the 
_ value of University residence. Even if it is an influence 
for evil, the fact remains that one and the same stamp 
would be impressed on two or more different things, and 
in this way the distinctive character of an Oxford or 
Cambridge degree would be seriously affected. It seems 
_ to us that a partial cure for the divorce between the chiefs 
of industry and culture, which Mr. Gotpwin Suiru justly 
laments, might be found in a return to an older phase of Uni- 
versity education. It is only of late years that it has become 
the custom for young men to go up to Oxford or Cambridge 
at nineteen and to stay there till two or three and twenty. 
There was a time when sixteen or seventeen was a common 
age for matriculation, and when the B.A. degree was taken 
at latest before a young man was of age. The change has 
in no sense been an unmixed good. It has led to the intro- 
duction into the University course of subjects which are not 
| fitted to be universal educational instraments, and it has ne- 
_cessitated and justified a very considerable relaxation of dis- 
| cipline. If the University again received its stadentsat seven- 
, teen, and gave them the B.A. degree at twenty, the objection 
_which many parents feel to sending their sons there might 
be greatly lessened. The estrangement from business 
associations would be less complete, and it would come at 


The recognition of this difficulty as a bar to the appli- — 


leges may obtain a degree ; but with the young men forwhom > 
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an age when it would be far less injurious toa young man’s 
success in business afterwards. The temptations of a 
University life would be greatly lessened by the stricter 
supervision which is certainly contemplated in the Univer- 
sity statutes, and might once more be enforced when the 
average age of the students was reduced by two or three 
years. The advantage of a more prolonged study of sub- 
jects which require the full maturity of the intellectual 
powers might be retained by making the M.A. degree a 
reality, and giving it after a further period of residence, 
which should only be permitted to those who were employ- 
ing it in genuine work. If this plan did not answer all 
the purposes of affiliated colleges or of additional Univer- 
sities, it would probably answer many of them, while at the 
same time it would solve some at least of the problems 
which are now perplexing the minds of University 
reformers. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


4 bine Metropolitan Board of Works, baving determined 
by a small majority to buy the undertakings of the 
London Water Companies, may perhaps promote a Bill 
for the purpose in the approaching Session; but a 
majority of three in a Board of thirty members in- 
dicates a serious division of opinion, and the question 
is to be reconsidered to-day. The purchase has often 
been discussed; and those members of the Board who 
have taken an interest in the question probably under- 
stand the subject better than their voluntary advisers 
in the press. A purchase of any commodity at a fair 
price is not a process which justifies enthusiasm, although 
it may perhaps be prudent and desirable. To the con- 
sumer it matters little whether water from the Thames and 
the New River is supplied by a Company or by the Board 
of Works. There is no reason to expect either an in- 
crease or diminution of price or a change of quality 
in the existing supply. If the Board, after purchasing 
the waterworks, adopts the scheme of the eminent engi- 
neers who have lately been consulted, the ratepayers must 
be content to pay an additional price for comparatively 
pure water. I[t is not known whether the minority of the 
Board objected to the proposal of Mr. Bramwett and Mr. 
Kaston, or to the purchase of the property of the Water 
Companies. The sums which it would be necessary to 
borrow for the purpose would make a large apparent 
addition to the debt; but the operation would have no 
injurious effect on the credit of the Board. The money 
would be borrowed at 3} or 3} per cent.; and the water. 
rents would constitute the best possible security for the 
payment of the interest, even if the rates of the metropolis 
were not also mortgaged to the lender. It is even possible 
that a large increase in the amount of Metropolitan 
Stock might to a certain extent raise its price in the 
market. Securities for large amounts are always more 
saleable if other conditions are equal. Capitalists are 
well aware that municipal bodies are in no danger of im- 
poverishing themselves by acquiring a monopoly of one of 
the first necessaries of life. Until lately Corporations 
were more eager to acquire gasworks than waterworks, 
because they generally produce a higher rate of profit. 
The fear of new discoveries in the art of lighting has 
lately checked the desire to buy up the undertakings of 
Gas Companies ; but it is not likely that any other liquid 
will supersede water. 

If the Board proceeds with the measure, it will be 
for the interest of all parties to arrange the terms of 
purchase by voluntary agreement. It would be extremely 
difficult to prove a case of public benefit sufficient to justify 
a compulsory sale. 
one precedent for transferring the water supply from an 


unwilling Company to a corporate body; and the local | 
circumstances on which the decision was founded were 
peculiar and exceptional. Even if Committees of the two 


Houses were to sanction a compulsory purchase by the 
Board of Works, they would impose terms which might 
probably be obtained in the first instance by amicable 


negotiation. The arguments for the acquisition of water- | 


works by municipalities are neither wholly imaginary 
nor extraordinarily forcible. It is in some respects conve- 
nient that the sanitary authority should dispose of the 
water of which it has power to enforce the use; but, on 
the whole, the supply is administered nearly in the same 
manner by Companies and by Corporations. The balance 
of theoretical argument inclines to the side of raunicipal 


Up to the present time there is only | 


| administration. Existing legislation has vested in the con- 
 sumers, who are practically the same with the ratepayers, 
the surplus profits of water-supply after a certain dividend 
has been paid. Companies which have attained their maxi- 
mum dividend have therefore no legal interest in the addi- 
tional profits which may accrue, although it has hitherto 
been the general practice of Parliament to allow them to 
raise capital for the extension of supply on advantageous 
terms. The shareholders are virtually trustees for the 
domestic consumers ; and it is consistent with legal analogy 
' to vest the whole estate in the possessor of the beneficial 
‘interest. There is perhaps a risk of malversation in the 
| control by the ratepayers of the price at which water is sold 
| for commercial and industrial purposes. Large consumers 
| who have no means of exercising influence over Boards of 
| Directors might perhaps, as members of a Corporation, 
contrive that the price of water sold by meter should 
' be unduly reduced for their own advantage; but it is 
| hardly necessary to provide artificial protection for the 
municipal constituency, who have in their own hands the 
remedy for misconduct on the part of their representatives. 
The only motive of shareholders for objecting to compulsory 
or voluntary purchase is a suspicion that they may not ob- 
tain the full value of their property. No sentimental value 
attaches to pipes or reservoirs, which are only represented 
to the proprietor by half-yearly dividend warrants. 


The immediate occasion of the adoption of the policy of 
purchase by the Board of Works is the project for pro- 
viding a supply of water from the chalk for the purposes of 
drinking and of extinguishing fires. It might perhaps be 
more accurately said that, but for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the prevention of fires, no change would have 
been introduced at present. The statement which is often 
made in leading articles that the London water supply is 
defective in quantity furnishes one among many proofs of 
the ignorance of the writers on the whole matter. More 
than thirty-five gallons per head are supplied by the Water 
Companies to the inhabitants of London, which is but par- 
tially and incidentally a manufacturing town. For the 
whole population, if all its wants are taken into con- 
sideration, twenty gallons per head would, with proper 
fittings and regulations, be amply sufficient. The quality 
of the water is more fairly open to comment ; for, not- 
withstanding all filtering appliances, it satisfies neither 
the taste nor the imagination. Fastidious water-drinkers 
know that the Thames, from which the supply of the West 
End is drawn, receives much pollution during its course. 
The esthetic objection is not effectually removed by know- 
ledge of the fact that the intrusive matters are by a 
natural operation rendered innocuons, or rather transformed 
into harmless substances before they reach the intake of the 
Water Companies. The only unpleasant result of the 
analysis of the water as it is delivered to the consumer is 
the disclosure which it contains of previous, as distin- 
guished from actual, contamination. The London water 
may be compared to a repentant prodigal who has sincerely 
and finally abandoned his evil practices. It was polluted 
in the upper course of the river ; it is sufficiently pure as it 
is delivered to the consumer. Practical experience con- 
firms the guarantee for the behaviour of the converi 
which may have been tendered by his sponsors. No 
water is more wholesome than that of London; and 
the only outbreaks of zymotic disease which have been 
attributed to its use were clearly traced to local contamina- 
tion near the point of delivery. The same causes would 
have equally affected the sanitary quality of rain water or 
distilled water. The very eminent chemist who publishes 
periodically reports on the London water supply has always 
candidly admitted that his theory of indestructible germs 
of disease which may in his judgment be conveyed by 
water has not been as yet proved either by analysis or by 
practical results. 

The project of a separate supply for hydrants and for 
purposes of drinking is at first sight in some respects para- 
doxical. It is equally unnecessary that drinking water 
should be laid on with strong pressure and that water for 
fire-engines or hydrants should be ideally pure. The pro- 
posed supply will involve the expense and inconvenience of 
separate fittings to resist extraordinary pressure. If the 
supposed necessity for pure water is for the time left out of 
consideration, there seems to be no reason why high level 
reservoirs for fire purposes should not be supplied either 
| from the Thames in London or from the existing sources. 
_ The hydrants and the necessary mains would then be the 
| only distributive apparatus, and the expense of new domestic 
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fittings would be avoided. There would undoubtedly be | local journals which contained the report of Mr. Bricut’s 


an advantage in constant supply ; but the Companies are 
already bound to introduce the system as soon as the Board of 
Works or the consumers have made the necessary alterations 
in the fittings. A part of the East of London actually enjoys 
constant service, with much advantage to the consumers, 
and probably with benefit to the Company through dimi- 
nution of waste. Mr. Bramwett and his colleagues have 
of course not failed to consider the more obvious ob- 
jections to their scheme. It will remain for the Board of 
Works, or, if the proposal is embodied in a Bill, for the 
Parliamentary Committees, to consider whether the 
demands of the Fire Brigade might not be more cheaply 
satisfied. It is more than doubtful whether consumers and 
ratepayers will consent to incur a heavy expense for the 
gratification of their fancy. Additional security against 
fire will produce a certain return in the form of confidence 
and comfort, even if the Insurance Companies decline to 
reduce their premiums. 


MR. BRIGHTS FRANK ADMISSION. 


ee attributes of character are more charming than 
the faculty of gracefully acknowledging one’s own 
errors. The man who, varying the eleventh command- 
ment, makes a blunder and sticks to it, is a person with 
whom argument or controversy becomes impossible. The 


trouble and time spent in attempting to convince him of | 


the trath are completely wasted; for he will still believe 
that what he has advanced must be right, even in the face 
of actual demonstration that it is wrong. On the other 
hand, of the action of one who will admit with frank and 
ready courtesy that he has been mistaken it may be said 
that it “ blesseth him that gives and him that takes”; it 
covers his own retreat with gracefulness, and gives his ad- 
versary a pleasant memory of an encounter with a generous 
foe. If this is true of private discussions, such a course 
is still more to be desired in public controversies between 
men of great place, who are, according to Bacon, “ thrice 
“ servants; servants of the sovereign or State, servants of 
“fame, and servants of business”; and who should in 
these capacities set an example to all whose service is of 
a less exalted nature. It was therefore with the highest 
satisfaction that we read the other day in the Times that 
Mr. Bricut had terminated a little passage of arms with 
the Bishop of Truro by a “ frank admission.” It was not 
till we read further and learned the exact nature and 
limits of the frank admission that our satisfaction gave 
place to something more than regret. 

Mr. Bricut, it will be remembered, in his late speech at 
Rochdale, took exception to a recent address of the Bishop 
of Truro, of which, with a satire so fine as to be well-nigh 
invisible, he spoke as a “ charge, I think they call it.” It 
is somewhat curious that Mr. Bricur’s resources of elo- 
quence could not furnish forth some more biting sneer 
than this. A bishop’s address is no doubt usually called a 
charge, and it is possible that Mr. Bricur may be able to 
invent some better name for it. But meunwhile “ charge” 
is the term in common use, and the Bishop of Truro might 
just as well speak slightingly of a Quaker as “ a so-called 
“ Friend ” as Mr. Bricurt of a bishop’s “ so-called charge.” 
The witticism had not even the merit of novelty, for, as 
was pointed out by the Bishop of Prrersoroven in his 
address at Loughborough, Mr. Bricur in his speech on the 
Burials Bill had resorted to the same easy form of sarcasm. 
This, however, was a matter of small importance com- 
pared with the substance of Mr. Bricut’s remarks upon 
the address whose technical name is so offensive to his con- 
victions. We are reminded of what this was by the 
Bisuop’s letter which appeared, in the Times in answer to 
an inquiry from Manchester. Mr. Bricut, according to 
the Bisuop, attributed to him “ words I never said, mean- 
“ ings I never meant, thought which I never think.” The 
Bisnop would have thought that Mr. Bricur had been mis- 
led by an inaccurate report, but that he quoted what pur- 
ported to be the ipsissima verba of the charge—namely, 
that it was the Church’s duty “ to stir up its organizations 
“in every Fe semang way to contend with, and if possible 
“ suppress, Dissent,” and presently took care to explain that 
a particular word used by him 


not been used by the 
Bisuop. 


“Again and again,” the BisHop continues, “ in 


“this county have I publicly told Charchmen that our | 


“‘ duty was not to crusade against Dissent, but to do our 
“own work and live our lives to Curisr.”” And the same 


‘| © shall regret much if I have done so.” 


criticisms on the charge contained a report also of a specch 
delivered by the Bisnor two evenings before Mr. Bricut’s, 
in which he said of modern Wesleyan missions that they 
set a noble example “ of the way in which we should deal, 
“not only with external things, but still more with the 
“ spirit of the Gospel of Curis.” From this it is tolerably 
obvious that Mr. Bricut had been under considerable mis- 
apprehension as to the Bisnop’s views and his expression 
of them—or, to put it plainly, that he had made a serious 
blunder. 

Here then was an _ excellent for the 
great statesman to show his freedom from petty sectarian 
prejudices and to exercise the virtue of gracefully 
admitting his error. Accordingly he wrote a letter to 
the Times, in answer to the Bisuor’s well-founded 
complaint, beginning with these words :—‘“ The Bishop of 
“Truro complains that I have misrepresented him. I 
The force of 
the future tense is especially worthy of remark. A fort- 
night ago, Mr. Bricur went on to say, he was in the 
West of England, “and read in a newspaper a 
“long paragraph purporting to be part of an address 
“delivered by the Bisnor. I was not so much 
“surprised at the sentiments expressed as at the 
“ freedom of the language employed. I read the para- 
“ graph twice, being anxious not to misunderstand it.’ 
The candour shining through these words is as curious as 
it is beautiful. Mr. Bricur was at the pains of reading the 
| paragraph twice, lest he should put any false construction 
upon it; although, to use his own words, it only “ pur- 
“ported to be ” a report of what the Bisnop had said. 
One may also observe with satisfaction the delicate insinua- 
tion conveyed in Mr. Bricut’s statement that he was not 
surprised at the sentiments attributed to the Bisuop, and, it 
would appear, was but moderately astonished at the language 
in which they were clothed. When Mr. Bricut got home he 
was inspired with the happy idea of referring to the Bisnop’s 
charge in his speech at Rochdale; and, being anxious to 
quote the exact words he had read, he went so far as to 
send to Manchester for a copy of the paragraph. Unufortu- 
nately, as he remembered neither the date nor even the 
name of the newspaper in which he had seen it, he wag 
obliged to trust to his “clear impression” of what he had 
read. Upon this hint he spake. And so well content was 
he with the evidence upon which his statement was 
founded, that at the end of his answer to the Bisuop 
he wrote:—‘I have not seen any full report of the 
‘‘ address, but regret much if I have inadvertently done 
“ injustice to the Bishop of Truro” ; thus leaving room 
for an inference that he may after all be right in bis impres- 
sion of the Bisnor’s views. In short, he “ frankly admits” 
that he has no prodacible evidence for a grave imputation 
which he nevertheless does not withdraw. IIl-natured 
= would call the “ frank admission” an uublushing 
avowal. 


The Bisnor has not, however, been unavenged. Pretty 
much what Mr. Bricut has done for him has been done 
for Mr. Bricur by Sir Gavan Durry, ex-Premier of 
Victoria, who, at a Free-trade banquet in Melbourne, 
relied on the authority of Mr. Bricnr to support his own 
views. Mr. Beicur, according to Sir Gavan Dorry, had said 
to him in London in 1866 :—“ If there are particular indus- 
“ tries that can flourish in that country (Australia), and 
“if it be the determination of the people to encourage 
“them, I would grant bonuses on certain industries 
“liberally in order to promote them; or I would come 
“ to an agreement with the Protectionists tu protect a cer- 
“ tain number of articles for a certain number of years, 
“and let them try the experiment.” That Mr. Bricur 
should give forth such sentiments as these was quite 
as surprising as that the Bishop of Truro should 
in one breath speak with a cordial appreciation of 
the Wesleyans and in another advocate a bitter crusade 
against Dissent. Mr. Bricur naturally denied, as did the 
Bisnor, having uttered the curiously inconsistent state- 
ments attributed to him. Sir Gavan Durry, however, was 
even more equal to the occasion than was Mr. Bricut himself 
when his accuracy was called in question. Instead of ad- 
| mitting that he had been mistaken, he asserted that what 
he had said was strictly correct. “ After nearly a dozen 
“ years,” he said in a letter to the MeNourne Argus, * Mv. 
* el forgets our conversation ; buat it was naturally of 
| more interest and impertance to me, and I have not for- 
_“ gotten it. I quoted it from recollection in my speech, 
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“ and, if I were trusting to my memory alone, I would be 
“ forced to conclude, after Mr. Briguy’s strong statement, 
to Europe pi a di everything that might be 
“ useful to Australia, and on pal ita I find the con- 
“ versation duly reported on the day of its occurrence. 
“ T am extremely loth to cite this collateral evidence.” It 
is possible that other people may be equally loth to accept 
it as conclusive, and may indeed think it of much the same 
value as Mr. Bricut’s recollection of a ph in a 
newspaper of which he could not recall either the date or 
the name, “ purporting to be” a report of the Bishop of 
Troro’s charge. Sir Gavan Durry went on to observe 
that nothing could be more “ averse from his habit” than to 
elicit @ man’s opinions and publish them without his 
authority ; and that he trusted it would not be assumed that, 
in asking Mr. Brigur’s opinion, he was importunate or 
obtrusive. There could certainly be no objection to his 
asking Mr. Bricut’s opinion; but the propriety of privately 
noting it down for future public use is a very different matter. 
Any generous critic, continued Sir Gavan Durry, was wel- 
come to think that he either invented the conversation or 
blundered the record of it through deficiency of under- 
Standing. “But fair men, including Mr. Bricui himself, 
“ will probably be of opivion that it is he who has for- 
“ gotten what happened, and that it was not strange he 
- “ should have counselied me to accept the inevitable, and 
“make the best of it.” Sir Gavan Durry’s method of 
maintaining that what he said must certainly be correct 
has perhaps the advantage over Mr. Bricut’s half-hearted 
acknowledgment that, “if he has inadvertently done 
“injustice” to an opponent who distinctly asserts that 
. Such injustice has been done, he is sorry for it. And Sir 
Gavan’s course of action is at Jeast valuable as an illustra- 
tion of the adage that “the whirligig of time brings in his 
Fevenges,” 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN ARMENIA AND BULGARIA. 


ITE fall of Kars occurs at a singularly inopportune moment for 
the ‘Turkish cause in Armenia. Could the defence of the place 
¥¢ been prolonged until the weather put a stopto all field operations, 
Teepe nial perhaps have been capable of repelling the efforts 
of such troops as till now have maintained a partial investment of 
the city. But the capture of Kars sets free a considerable force, 
which, weather permitting, will in a few days have arrived to re- 
inforce the corps under General Heimann. ere is Do exagger- 
ation in representing the storming of a huge fortress such as Kars, 
girt about with a circle of outlying forts, as a military exploit of 
the very first magnitude. If the assault had failed, every one 
would have condemned the folly of dashing men headlong against per- 
manent fortifications, which had not even received the compliment 
of a long preliminary bombardment. It is not to be a for 
a single moment, however, because success crowned the hazardous 
enterprise, that therefore a precedent for imitation is established. 
Were an English commanding general to fail in the prosecution 
of an undertaking of the kind, which experience shows to be all 
but desperate, he would deserve to be shot; and, if he succeeded, 
would certainly be told that it was all very well as it turned out, 
but he must not do it again. But the Daily News’ Correspondent at 
the headquarters of General Melikoft’s army, telegraphing in the 
first enthusiasm of its suecess—nay, of his own success—* Kars is 
- ours,” draws inferences which will certainly not be accepted in 
the military world at home. “All the nice inferences,” he says, 
’ ¢¢dyawn as to the impossibility of storming even small entrench- 
ments defended by breechloaders have proved to be incorrect. 
The nine forts of Kars, its citadel, and numerous batteries and 
gedoubts did not withstand a single night the onslaught of spirited 
young troops, for so at least were ae Moscow Grenadiers and the 
40th Division.” Great and unexpected success is very apt to blur 
the recollection of past failures. How is it that Osman Pasha was 
not long ago ousted from Plevna, why did the Russians fail before 
Orkhanie just now, what took Melikoff himself back to Alexan- 
1 when he was intent upon getting to Erzeroum, if entrench- 
ments defended by oaders do not present formidable 
obstacles to stormers? All the experience of the Franco- 
German war goes to prove that, as a rule, from which there are 
very rare exceptions, infantry cannot advance against even shelter- 
trenches when the defenders are armed with breechloaders—that 
is to say, they cannot move to a front attack with success unless 
there are peculiarly favouring circumstances. The experience of 
the nt campaign points to precisely the opposite deduction to 
that which the C dent above quoted draws. But let us look 
under what conditions the great fortress suecumbed to a coup de 
main. The first thing which strikes one on examining a plan of 
Kars is the number of the forts, and the wide extent of the forti- 
fications. It has been estimated that for their proper defence no 
less than thirty thousand men would be required. But by most 
accounts the numbers of the garrison can hardly have reached 
fifteen thousand all told; and, considering that many of these 


soldiers probably retained a very lively recollection of the disastrous 
affair of the Aladja-Dagh, it is reasonable to suppose that even 
this inconsiderable, or rather totally inadequate, garrison was more- 
over much demoralized. It is difficult for those who have not 
been eye-witnesses of a great defeat to realize the confusion and 
bewilderment which temporarily extinguish the very instinct of 
order, and the prostration that weighs down the morale of the 
soldier. Apparently the Turks had by no means recovered their 
military ardour, although a long pause occurred between 
Mukhtar’s defeat and the assault of Kars, 

The obstacles to be surmounted by the Russian storming 
columns were of such a character that we cannot seriously believe 
that the defence was of the desperate nature which it is said to have 
been. It is probable that the Turkish commander entirely lost his 
head when the enemy was found to have penetrated the southern 
line of fortifications; or how are we to account for the evacuation 
en masse by the troops holding the northern line? An outlying 
fort, though receiving the flank protection of those adjacent to it, 
is not absolutely dependent on them for its existence. It is pre- 
sumedly capable of taking care of itself according to the measure 
of its strength. And wesee no reason whatever why the southern 
forts not actually taken by escalade should have surrendered. 
When the Russians entered between the Kanli and Hafiz redoubts, 
they certainly were enabled to dispense with storming by front 
attack the faces of the entrenched camp lying between them, for 
they could take this in reverse, and penetrate by the open gorge ; 
but, since the forts dominated the ground in occupation of the 
enemy, their comparatively easy relinquishment can only be at- 
tributed to the demoralization of the defenders and the absence: of 
energetic leadership. Moltke has remarked that a night assault 
is a phenomenon with the Turks. He was alluding to that at- 
tempted by the Seraskier in 1828, when he burst out from 
Shumla upon the investing army of Wittgenstein. It is worse 
perhaps to reeeive a nocturnal onslaught than to have to make one. 
The stormers are given a certain detinite direction, which enables 
them more or less to preserve simultaneity of ry aie but the 
defenders, though in other respects, when behind lofty works, in a 
much more favourable position, are liable to be distracted and 
called away from important points by false attacks ; their musketry 
fire is scattered and wild, and the artillery does little harm. 
There can be no question that the present condition of Turkish 
affairs in Armenia has been brought about entirely through the 
fault of Mukhtar Pasha, or of those who may have urged him to 
maintain his forward and dangerous position—so terrible are the 
effects of one false step in war, so great is the responsibility of 
those with whom it rests to confer important commands, and who, 
often not confining themselves within their province of selection, 
affect to dictate from a distance to pawn ws -chief present on 
the scene what course they should pursue. By very general con- 
sent Mahmoud Damad is credited at Constantinople with allowing 
private interests to stand in the way of the public good. Wecan- 
not say what truth there may be in the statement: but the eecen- 
tric generalship exhibited from time to time at various points can 
in fairness scarcely be attributed entirely to the errors of officers 
who on other theatres. have aequitted themselves creditably. With 
the scant information at hand it is almost impossible to say whether 
Mukhtar has any chance of being able to hold Erzeroum. He must 
ere this have decided whether he will retire, while there is time, 
on Baiburt, or whether he will make a final fight for retention of 
the capital of Armenia. Napoleon III. after Sedan expressed himself 
too late to the effect that politics should never be allowed to inter- 
fere with the carrying out of the best military measures. In this 
case it would appear that, though the political effect of the loss of 
Erzeroum following so hard upon that of Kars would in all prob- 
ability be very considerable, it would yet be better to lose 
prestige by abandoning the capital than to risk loss of prestige, 
capital, and army at the same time. The defences about the city 
were not intended any more than were those of Kars to be held by 
a simple garrison, but by an army corps of 30,000 men. The 
measure to which the Turkish general has had recourse in arming 
the inhabitants does not argue his belief that he can repel attack 
with the remnants of his army alone. Though the Russian assault 
was successfully met a few days back, a more serious renewal will 

robably be made so soon as the reinforcements reach General 
| sone 8 from Kars. It is just possible, however, that the state 
of the weather—and snow is reported as lying deep— 
may compel the Russians to forego their designs for this season 
against the fortress if another attack falls through. 

The Correspondent of the Standard at Melikoffs head- 
quarters gives, with every circumstance of authority, an ac- 
count of a debate held among the generals after the capture of 
Kars as to the advisableness of leaving a corps to observe Erzeroum, 
while the main body “ marched to Constantinople.” One general 
officer, described as being the ablest of the number, and as having 
acquired by recent personal investigation. a knowledge of the 
country through which the army would have to pass, is said to 
have n the foremost in urging this course, Much must be 
allowed for the natural exultation and exaltation following on the 
successful completion of an heroic enterprise. Probably by the 
time the distance is traversed between Kars and Erzeroum, the 
chilling blasts from the Deve Boyun will have suggested more 
prudent counsels. We who do not know the country between the 
Armenian capital and Scutari, except by report, must confess that, 
from what we do know, and looking at the time of year and 
the fact that the Turks have command of the Black Sea and 
way land battalion on battalion at Trebizonde or Batoum, 
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we do not remember ever to have heard or read of a more 
astonishing proposition. When we say that this march of 
some six or seven hundred miles would almost inevitably end in 
another “ retreat of the ten thousand ”—this time in a reverse 
direction—we have said as much on the scheme as need be said. 
Another astonishing statement was that seventeen thousand men 
belonging to the Grand Duke Michael's command were forthwith 
to be despatched to take part in the operations against Plevna. 
If the order to send these came from Bulgaria, it looks 
very fmuch as though reinforcements for the army there were 
not forthcoming in sufficient numbers. But, considering that 
Erzeroum has not yet fallen, nor Batoum, and that the Daghestan 
jnsurrection still occasions much inconvenience, and looking at the 
enormous circle to be described by troops sent from Armenia to 
Bulgaria, we do not attach credence to the report, though 
extensively circulated. The command of the sea-way is indeed 
an element of power which the Turks may yet turn more to 
account. 

To judge by the statement officially published at Constantinople 
as to the amount of reserve of able-bodied male population avail- 
able for recruitment, there is no reason to suppose that Turkey will 
have to stop fighting because she lacks men. What she requires 
is time to convert recruits into soldiers. It is surprising, unless 
we are to look for the cause in financial exigencies, that on both 
sides the reserves are so tardily called out. It was only the 
other day that Russia determined on mobilizing all that _ of 
her army yet on a peace footing, “ recognizing”—it was said at 
St. Peters , “the obstinate nature of the Turkish resistance.” 
But one would have ex the Turks, who have a numeri- 
cally inferior force on either theatre of war, to have strained every 
nerve fully to develop their latent strength at the earliest moment. 

In Bulgaria we have to deal rather with impending events 
than with accomplished facts. Now that all but sympathizing 
Co: mdents have withdrawn, or been advised to withdraw, 
from the Imperial atmosphere, it is almost impossible to obtain 
independent testimony by which to estimate the Russian official 
records, The situation resembles in many points that preceding 
the second, or the September, assault on Osman Pasha’s forti- 
fications. Then, as now, there were two Ottoman armies from 
the action of either of which relief might be anticipated by him. 
Any general in Osman’s position would be entitled to expect that 
his colleagues would do all that in them lay to lessen the pressure 
daily and a ee upon him. All the critics in Euro 
were either mildly urging or vigorously pressing Mehemet Ali, 
then in command of*the Eastern army, to instant action. None of 
them were in a position to say at the time of what force that 
general could dispose. But all recognized the point of the situa- 
tion. In September it was universally expected that Suleiman 
Pasha by one or other of the Balkan passes, or Mehemet Ali from 
the side of the Lom, and indeed that both of them, 
would interfere to save Osman from an attack at the hands 
of the Russians known to have concentrated for that purpose. 
But the critics were defrauded of what they deemed their just 
and reasonable expectations. Mehemet Ali coquetted with his 
enemy, ousted him from points he did not particularly care to 
hold for the moment, and ended by essaying a half measure. He 
attacked the Russians in position at Cerkovna with just that amount 
of strength which would justify its failure being termed a recon- 
naissance in force. He failed. We know now whi his action 
was all along of a.tentative nature just at the time when circum- 
stances seemed to demand a supreme effort. His subordinates did 
not accord him the support to which he was entitled. 

The situation is altogether much more serious now than it 
was then. But, if we look back at the journals of the early 
days of September, we shall find that the prospect was judged to be 
serious even then. No one could have divined that, Osman Pasha 
had improvised a Shumla on the Vid, had so utilized his ground 
and his opportunities that when the renowned Todleben was 
called to inspect and report upon the position a little later, he con- 
demned the idea of storming such a series of worke, and coun- 
selled the patient process of starving out the defenders. - The 
efforts now making to relieve Plevna are evidently seriously 
intended. The ierate will fear public opinion too mu 
now to withhold from Mehemet Ali the means to accomplish his 
object. It is clear that it was not forecalculated between Osman 
and the War Office that the former should be left tolook out for 
himself. All seems still to hinge on this one thing—“‘ How many 
rations, half rations, even quarter rations, are there in Plevna?” 
It is easy for us to argue what by every principle of war should be 
done on every side by the Turks, by those at Sofia and Orkhanie, 
by those in the Shipka Pass, and by the divisions of Eski Djuma 
and Every consideration prompts to instant, decided, 
simultaneous action. It looks to us who sit and write in London, 
having no fear while we do so of losing our “communications ” 
with our clubs and our dinners, so easy to do something if we 
were in Suleiman’s, or Chakir's, or Mehemet’s place. But it must 
be remembered that each one of these commanders has his own 
mission besides that of ing the safety or escape of enother 
chief. If each looked at the general interests of the campaign in 
its a light, he would doubtless recognize the necessity of 
subo: ting as much as possible his own necessities to the 
general exigency; but, what with Constantinople interference and 
the number of independent commands, it would be always diffieult 
to secure unity of aim. 

Suleiman has at the same time to watch against the 
enemy who would penetrate the (Quadrilateral from the 
East, and move against Rustchuk from the West; and who, 


if he was unsuccessful in attacking the line of the Jantra, might 
possibly cut him off from his retreat on the Lom. It is pretty 
surely ascertained, moreover, that a veritable army has be 
assembled by the Russians at Tirnova. If five divisions of in- 
fantry, two brigades of rifles, and two divisions of cavalry are 
concentrated there, Suleiman would have a most difficult task to 
perform in assuming the offensive. Unless his army is much more 
numerous than that which Mehemet .Ali led beyond the Lom, he 
cannot, we should think, hope todo more than attract the attention 
of the enemy to his side while the Turks from Orkhanie move 
towards Plevna. An advance on Tirmova might compromise 
communications, since the Russians appear to be in some streng‘!i 
on the lower Lom; and an advance towards the lower Janta 
would expose him to a counter stroke from Tirnowa. There .cau 
be no question, however, that the of affairs demands action 
of a very spirited nature. Meanwhi ing seems to be doing 
at the Shipka. The damning error of the whole Turkish plan 
of campaign was the doing anything at all in the way of 
forcing the pass. Though it would be the readiest line for 
a march on Adrianople, the Russians, when Osman Pasha.ic. 
disposed of, can afford to dispense with its possession. They 
hold still the Tirnova, the Llena, and the Hainkoi Passes ;.. 
and, when they go forward, the Shipka route will be taken in xe- - 
verse. And to the west of this they are installed in the Teteven 
Pass, as also the Rosalita, which conducts over the Kalofer Balkans. 
into the Tundja valley. 

The burden of the operations for the relief or the su of 
Osman Pasha necessarily falls on Mehemet Ali, who is upon 
to take a definite offensive, and who must be prepared to fight a 
eer battle or series of battles before he cam succeed. The 

ussians signally failed to seize the Orkhanie ponition 5 but there 
can be no doubt that on the main road Orkhanie-Pleyna will be found 
formidable obstacles to Mehemet’s udvance on that line. It ie 
probable that, as Lovatz is held by the enemy, the Turkish. 
general will endeavour to approach Plevna from the west. Hence 
the desire of the Russians to pio the action of Servia. 
Although Hafiz Pasha has been detached in prevision of the even 
tuality of Servian co-operation, its near possibility renders Mehemet 
Ali’s choice of route a matter of still graver concern, The best that 
can be expected, as matters stand, is that the decisive eng t 
may be fought by the army of relief at such a distance from Plevua 
that the beleaguered force may have the option of attempting 
egress en masse, and engaging in simultaneous action. 

Not improbably Osman Pasha, listening to the treble salvo. of 
guns fired against Plevna in honour of the capture of Kars, and 
watching grimly through the frosty night air the pyrotechnic, dis- 
play which was exhibited after divine service, may have gathered. 
hope, if he had ever lost it, from the evident elation of the‘fee.. 
He will have remembered that over-eonfidence has nearly brought 
the Russians to great grief more than once during this campaign. 
An Emperor exalted on a platform to see what.a battle is like ; 
tireworks for festive occasions forming a part of the impediment: 
of his army; *‘ the most renowned Russian poet” summoned to 
see the war, and sing of it—all this looks as though, to use Colenc). 
Chesney's expression regarding Napoleon’s attitude at the opening 
of ~ battle of Waterloo, the Russians “scented a cominy 
triumph.” 

A general bombardment is now announced as having commenced 
at Plevna. This looks as though the Russians were not- without 
uneasiness as to their capacity tor maintaining the entire circle of 
investment when a large army moves to the relief. ‘They are 
beginning perhaps to think that Osman Pasha. was telling the 
truth when he told a Russian parlementatre that he intended, and - 
was ready, to stand a winter siege. There isan interesting letter in - 
Friday's Zines irom the Correspondent in Plevna; and, judging 
by the iniormation be gives, the besieged seem capable holdimy 
their own for many weeks to come. It is possible, also, that the - 
bombardmeat may only be the precursor of another grand assault. - 
The late success at Kars may have kindled an ardent desire among _ 
the hotter heads to take Plevna in the same style... The seizureof | 
Rahova by the Roumanians, “ attey extremely sanguinary fighting,” 
which must have affected them more than it did:the Turks, who 
were ‘‘ not numerous,” seems an event of no great importance, 
though ‘they think difierently at Bucharest because it was‘a 
Roumanian operation, It is very much to besregretted that 
historian or cironicler pledged to tell the whole truth was net 
engaged by the Kussians, instead of a poet, For we are left 
in the dark—apt to“ take true for false, amd false for true 
from want of trustworthy data. We see plainly enough that the 
Turks are in a dangerous position ; but we are by no means so sare 
that the cooler heads among their foes regard the general situation 
with complacency, 


MR. BRYANT’S INDEX EXPURGATORIUS, 


write a “first-rate editorial” was, in the opinion of an 
American worthy, now dead, the highest achievement, of the - 
human intellect. A stern American editor, Mr. Bryant, would pro- 
bably have deprived the Western language of the words “first-rate ” 
and editorial.” Neither term is to be found im the list of forbidden 
expressions which Mr. Bryant dees not let his “writers use, aud 
it would be easy to pick out other choice flowers of speech which 
often charm us in English journals, but which Mr. does not. 
include in his list. The ex ions which the editor of the New 
York Evening Post disliked the stamp of vulgarity, pretension, 
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haste, and slang. A newspaper writer, ina country where people 
have more time for display than for culture, and where facile 
humour covers a number of literary failings, is easily tempted into 
many errors of style. One might classify his sins under the heads 
of his various temptations. First of all, the journalist is often 
obliged to write in a hurry, and he often writes in a hurry even 
when no necessity is laid on him. To a man who com at 
t —_ the first word that comes seems to do well enough. 
aturally the first word that comes is often a mere term of the 
slang of the press, which, like the pulpit, has its little stock of ex- 
ions of all work. In Mr. Bryant's list we notice “ Assembly 

man ” for “ member of the Assembly,” “Congress man ” for “‘ member 
of C ,’ and we feel a modest gratitude to editors who do not 
eth so of Mr. Biggar as a “Parliament man,” or of members of 
vocation as “Convocation men.” “Day before yesterday ” 


for “the day before yesterday” is less likely to be found in English | 


journals than in the works of poets who go carefully over their 
compositions and take out all the little words, the articles and 
particles. It may seem loxical to assert that hasty writers 
ay “inaugurate ” instead ef “begin” because they are hasty. 

e short word seems at first sight to take up less room and to 


waste less time in writing than the long one. But, after due thought, | 


we have reached the conclusion that long words attract weak and 
pre-occupied minds by a force not unlike that of gravitation. The 
spirit reaches them, or they reach it, more quickly in inverse ratio 
to the square of the number of syllables. How otherwise can 
we explain the ———- words which men use when they 
speak in public? Possibly, too, the long Latinized words have 
another tiene The mind of the speaker or the ready writer 
can run on a little in advance while “ inaugurate ” is being said or 
written. The misuse of the word may have had its origin in the 
mere vanity of penny-a-liners; but there are good reasons why 
senseless talkers and silly scribes should cleave to their beloved 
“inaugurate.” We have not yet welcomed “ located,” but it is a 

, satisfactory substitute for “ placed,” and will take a position 
in modern English if Mr. Bryant drives it out of modern 
American. As for “ mutual,” meaning common, it must survive 
as long as the novels of Mr. Dickens endure. Mr. Bryant objects 
to “ primaries,” which is newspaper American for “ primary 
meetings.” In English “primary meetings” are still unknown, 
and primaries are part of an unknown language. Perhaps the new 
Liberal organization may ruthlessly bring in “ primary meet- 
ings,” and then we shall have our choice of expressions. “ Caucus” 
we know; “ lobbying” and “log-rolling” we have heard of; Lut 
Mr. Bryant does not forbid these terms, unless, indeed, he in- 
cludes them in “ Wall-Street Slang.” We miss “plug ugly,” too, 
from his list—a valuable political term; and he perhaps admits 
“ bull-dosing ” as he does not expressly reject it, and as it cannot 
be said to belong to the slang of Wall Street. It is not easy for 
an editor to know where to draw the line. New conditions of 
things must be expressed by new terms. The Tartars, not having 
the abstract term “beauty,” make shift, Captain Burnaby thinks, 
with a word which literally means “ mutton-fat.” So the American 
journalist, for a time, may use “corruption,” “ bribery,” “ job,” 
and so on, to qualify the political practices of his countrymen. But 
as these become as familiar as abstract terms to growing civiliza- 
tion, a fresh vocabulary comes inte being, and “ wire-pulling ” and 
“lobbying” emerge from slang into language. 
Perhaps Mr. Bryant thinks they have become respectable already ; or 
perhaps he does not believe that his contributors need to be warned 
against them. 

Next to mere reckless haste, acting on a commonplace mind, pre- 
tentious vulgarity seems to supply most of the forbidden words— 
by the way, we ought to say “proscribed expressions.” The 
Americans admit their national love of titles. It is partly in- 
herited, no doubt, from English yw & partly the result of 

ublican institutions. Mr. Bryant finds it necessary to outlaw 
Mrs. President, Mrs. Governor, Mrs. General, and so on. His paper 
can hardly be a favourite in the stone houses of Fourth Avenue, 
if that is where the first families of New York live. It is hard that 


respected matrons should be cut off from a share in the honours of © 


their husbands. “ I made the carles lords,” said a Scotch king, 
* but I will not make the carlines ladies.” So the wife of a Scotch 
“Paper Lord” is still = Mrs. MacTavish, and, if Mr. Bryant’s 
reform makes way, General Chollop will be plain Mrs. 
. After all she is not in worse case than a bishop's wife 
in Whatever they may do in the United States, we do 
not speak of Mrs. Bishop So and So. “ Hon.” and “ Esq.” fare no 
better with Mr. Bryant than Mrs. Governor; and he re to let 
an officer have the doubtful joy of hearing himself called an 
“ official.” Persons must not aspire to be called “ 

it has chanced to us to 

persons in the most sacred theological sense of the term. 

“Gentle dulness that loves a joke” is one of the formule that 
should be extinguished by the general consent of mankind. But 
the dulness of American journalism is nothing if it is not jocular. 
One newspaper actually contains nothing but jokes, and the jokes 
become household words and are welcome to the exhausted writer. 
If he has no wit at hand, he can at least call Great Britain “John 


Bull,” and can of his own country as “ Brother Jonathan.” 
He can refer to ion as “ secesh,” and to a negro as a darkey, 
and with him to capture is to “bag.” But this does not carry him 


far, and he falls back on the co slang of America. Slang 
supplies the most res ble of the condemned words. “ Bogus 

is not very useful, but “loafer,” in the proper time and place, is 
expressive enough. “ Roughs” and “rowdies” we have always 


ies,” though | 
tch preacher use “ parties” for | 


' with us; and it is convenient to have a short and contemptuous 
name for them. “ Lewd fellows of the baser sort” might do; 
but the expression is long: and, if Mr. Bryant will let the world 
say so, does not “connote” violence. But we would not blame 
him for rejecting “ connote,” “environment,” “cultured,” with 
“ precious,” “ sweet,” supreme,” “ splendid,” “rapturous,” “ emo- 
tional” ; and Mr. Robert Buchanan's “‘ own tentatives,” whatever 
they may be. Mr. Bryant apparently has not many delicate and 
chosen svuls among his contributors, or his index eaxpurgatorius 
would have included a great many words that are overworked in 
| England. “ Fiery 7 and “ flower-like ” would have been gibbeted ; 
and how can the newest sort of fine writing get on without flowers 
and flames? Like certain oaths mentioned by Bob Acres, these 
blossoms of speech “have had their day.” ‘All can rear the 
flower, for most have got the seed”; and language that was 
novel a few years since is now the stock in trade of the feeblest 
amateurs. 
| The American papers seem to have about as much French, 
| though not near so much Greek, as some English journals. 
“ Artiste” flourishes, and everything from Krupp’s guns to tea- 
ties is om the “tapis.” “ Taboo” is tabooed, tomake use of a 
New Zealand word, which should be written ¢apu. Every one 
who has not lost his sense of propriety in language must detest 
“ collide,’ “ authoress,” endorse ” ‘or approve,” “in our midst” 
(a piece of pulpit slang), “reliable,” “ovation”; butjwhy should 
not a defeated army be called a“ beaten” army? Mr. Bryant 
ossibly prefers “ whipped ;” at least he does not reject “‘ whipped.” 
But “ beaten ”’ is good English, better than Mr. Browning's ‘ army 
labouring, and badly pounded.” It is absurd to throw away a good 
synonym, even if one has not that dislike of repeating a word 
which makes sporting leader-writers call grouse ‘ the feathered 
quarry ” and “ the denizens of the moors.” The word “ infclix ” 
for unfortunate, unlucky, has lately stolen into that well of pure 
American undetiled, the writings of Mr. Bret Haxte, but it is not 
to be found in Mr. Bryant's list. ‘ Gents” he rightly objects to, 
if it is used instead of “ gentlemen”; but in England, at east, it 
denotes dissipated shopboys and the patrons of music-halls. 

The New York editor might well have added a number of stock 
metaphors and ancient illustrations to his “ objectionable” words. 
It is odd, by the way, that Mr. Fraser Rae, who has introduced 
Mr. Bryant's list to English notice, himself employs the word 
* objectionable.” No single word can be so offensive as “ the 
future student of the ruins of London,” who passed frou Mrs. 
Barbauld to Shelley, and from Shelley to Macaulay, and who 

robably was a commonplace in Ninevely and a weariness in 
Erech. The “cradle of the Aryan race” is a formula that 
has seen better times. The English way of taking pleasure, 
though now in extreme old age, is as brisk and lively as ever in 
the literature of picturesque reporters. The coffin of Mahomet 
is called by Lord Beaconsfield in Tancred the “ prerogative 
of dolts and dullards;” but then dolts and dullards do a great 
deal of literary work, and even Prime Ministers use “ prerogative” 
as glibly as leader-writers abuse “ apjanage.” Roumania has lor 
been “ the appanage of Russia” eveu in country newspapers, an 
Montenegro is freely spoken of as “ the fief of the Muscovite.” The 
| tragedy of Hamlet is still played with the omission of the chief 
part, and only very erudite scribes make use of the French variant 
‘of Phédre. It is really time to drop the anecdote about “ it pleases 
| her, and does not hurt me.” Can anything be more indelicate than 
the introduction of the remark about the beastly customs and defi- 
cient manners of savages Too many things and people have been 
“conspicuous by their absence” in the last eighteen hundred years. 
“ The Renaissance ” and artistic “ Bohemia” have become intolerable 
pests. The tale of the American who thatched his house in a fog 
so dense that he unconsciously worked out on the fog itself isknown 
to all. Asto the man who, though he excelled in profane swearing, 
was once “ not equal to the occasion,” he has been driven as hard 
as the uninteresting pedestrians who walk a querter of a mile every 
quarter of an hour till further notice. It is odd that these illus- 
| trations and anecdotes hold their ground so firmly, for any party 
catchword soon becomes an instrument against the side which 
introduces it. The shirt of Nessus is still as sound as the dirty 
linen which “ we English” wash in public, and the petard with 
which the engineer is hoisted is as active as the fish torpedo. 
“ Atrocities,” on the other hand, can conjure up a spirit all unlike 
that which once they raised, and even “ British interests” do 
“somewhat smack, a little grow to.” This is the result of the 
| natural envy which writers feel for opponents who have got hold 
| of a good cry. The French unluckily have no party which can shout 
for “ our old Marshal and our new Constitution,” or they might 
y a witticism which, as Mr. Swinburne says, is “ played out 
ong ago.” The hoary illustrations and jokes which do not come 


| 
| out of the classical dictionary are generally the invention of Lord 
| Macaulay or Lord Beaconsfield. That is perhaps the reason why 
_ they are dear to speakers and writers who know nothing of any 
literature between the Horace of their boyhood and the public 
— of their prime. No English Bryant will ever crush those 
old favourites of the public, the public which still tolerates “ this 
enlightened age” and “modern civilization.” In the last year 
“hysterics” had a long run, and the words “sickly sentiment” 
almost set themselves up automatically in type; but what are 
these novelties in the dull routine of daily journalism and daily 

dresses to ns whom it was once forbidden to call “con- 
stituents” ? hile we live in fixed grooves, slovenly and taste- 
less language is certain to prevail, in spite of the efforts of the rare 
writers who must submit to be called “ individuals.” 
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THE POPE AND THE PAPABILI. 


WE do not know who the Special Correspondent of the Times 
at Rome just now may happen to be, though we should be 

on internal evidence to identify him with a well-known 
English writer on foreign ecclesiastical subjects. His statements 
differ widely from the random and blundering rhapsodies in 
which “ Our Own Correspondent ” too often indulges, and if we 
are not able to agree in every particular with his estimate of men 
and things, it is always at least deserving of respectful attention, 
In bringing under our notice a recent work of Signor Bonghi on 
Pius 1X. and the Future Pope, he pays a just tribute to the pecu- 


liar position not only of one of the best writers and profoundest 
Gites in Italy, but of one who “ takes a more grave and earnest 
view of the Papacy than the vast majority of his countrymen.” 
Signor Bonghi is a member of the Italian Parliament, and was for- 
merly Minister of Public Instruction. For some years he edited 
the Perseveranza, and he still contributes to the <Antologia 
and other reviews. His instincts are rather literary and 
philosophical than political, He has translated the whole 
of Plato into Italian, and is well versed in English and 
German literature. He looks on the Papacy as a great 


fact, and on the Temporal Power as an institution too closely con- | 


nected with it by the traditions uf many centuries for Popes and 
ecclesiastics ever to be willing voluntarily to surrender. As he 
expresses it, “ The Papal tiara is more surely hid in every 
seminarist’s carpet-bag than the Marshal’s bdton in every raw con- 
script’s knapsack.” All that can be hoped for at present is a 
tolerably contented—though not a hearty or loyal—acquiescence in 
existing facts. But so much as this cannot be looked for from 
Pius IX. He has been compelled to submit to the inevitable, but, 
like the mediatized Sovereign in Vivian Grey, he has never ac- 


quiesced in the position, still less accepted it, and the sense of bitter | 


wrong rankles undiminished in his breast. That is one reason why 
so great an importance attaches to the election of his successor. A 
new Pope, however firmly resolved not to abdicate his reversionary 
claims—and it would be neither prudent nor pertinent to demand 
an ideal sacrifice—might frankly consent to a practical acceptance 
of the status quo, and cease to denounce any available modus 
vivendi as “tyrannical, sacrilegious, and intolerable.” He might 
be content, so to speak, to emerge from the Catacombs and 


sanction a Concordat. To statesmen like Signor Bonghi, who, if | 


we are not mistaken, though a Catholic, is not an Ultramontane, 
the question has of course a religious as well as a political interest, 
and it is not wonderful that he should return to it. 

In 1872 Signor Bonghi discussed the probable issues of the next 


Conclave in three articles in the Nuova Antologia, which he has | 


now republished with some additional matter, the situation having 
considerably altered in the interim. There were then only forty- 
five Cardinals, but thirty-five have been created since, half of 
whom however have died; and a fresh batch is, it seems, to be 
created at Christmas. Of the existing sixty-two considerably over 
a third are foreigners—an important point, when it is remembered 
that a majority of at least two-thirds in the Conclave is required 
for a valid election. Signor Bonghi may be right in his idea that 
this strengthening of the foreign element is due to an unconfessed 
change in the Pope’s mind, who is perhaps less desirous than 
formerly of virtually dictating by anticipation the policy of the elec- 
tors, and more willing to trust to the combined and mutually com- 
plementary De grag ofa multitude of counsellors under the divine 
guidance which is believed to overrule their deliberations. It is 
thought by those who know him best that the liberal instincts of the 
earlier years of his reign have been rather overlaid than superseded 
by the later influences brought to bear on Pius IX. There have 
certainly been well authenticated reports of private communica- 
tions of a not unfriendly character passing between His Holiness 
and “the Robber King,’ while they were at daggers drawn in their 
official relations. And there have not been wanting signs, as the 
Times’ Correspondent remarks, that he was acting a part in the sort 
of “bluster and rodomentade” so often displayed in his Allocu- 
tions. It may be added in confirmation of this view that a 
remarkable contrast was presented in the tone of last year’s Allo- 
cution on the Clerical Abuses Bill, when—as we took occasion to 
ep out at the time—the ty As evidently aware that he really 
a strong case, and meant business. What gives a prospective 
significance to any indications of the real mind of Pius IX. is the 
fact, to which Signor Bonghi adverts, that, while he may be “a 
man of limited intelligence and scanty knowledge,” his will does 
unquestionably exercise, and has long exercised, a great authority 
over the attitude of the Cardinals and the hierarchy “—— : 
which may not altogether die with him. This ma y 
due to his sincerity of purpose, partly to the trials he has gone 
through, partly to the Kan a oe | length and critical vicis- 
situdes of his pontificate, partly to what his admirers call the 
firmness, and outsiders the obstinacy, of his character. But at 
all events it is a fact to be taken into account, and a fact which 
has a twofold bearing on any conjectures that may be formed as 
to the future action of the Sacred College. On the one hand, 
any tendency on the part of the Pope personally towards a better 
understanding with the Quirinal might be expected to relax the 
hostile disposition of the Curia. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to say how far their hostile attitude expresses their genuine dis- 
position, and how far it merely reflects the dominating influence 
of a will which they dare not at present disobey, but which would 
cease to control their 
drawn. The 


policy as soon as the pressure was with- 
Cardinals have the best reason for knowing that | 


under the present réyime their exalted office ensures no immunity 
from the danger of any open resistancé :— 

The Cardinals have been so long awed by the absolute and imperious 

disposition of the Pope’s mind that it has at all times been impossible to 
| get at their real way of thinking. Though neither harsh nor fierce by 
' nature, Pius IX. is extremely self-reliant and conceited, and ready to visit 
| contradiction however slight to his wishes with punishments the severity 
| of which is heightened by his conviction that those wishes are the incar- 
| nation of God’s will. All resistance to his behests angers him, inasmuch 
| as he deems it not only irreverent, but sinful, Witness the case of Cardinal 
| d’Andrea, who, because he evinced a less unrelenting hostility to the 
_ Italian Government, was threatened with expulsion from the Sacred 

College and with forfeiture of his right asa member of the future Conclave, 
| the Pope in that case usurping a power seldom ex: rcised by his prede- 
| cessors and establishing a posthumous right which the Conclave never 
| acknowledged in any instance. 

These words of Signor Bonghi’s suggest one reason, but not the 
only one, why we should not be prepared to attach much weight to 
| the conjectures even of so competent an observer as himself about 
' the chances of the next election. Inany estimate of the character 
‘and future conduct of the Cardinals the personal influence of 

Pius IX. has to be taken into account, and thus an unknown 
element is at once introduced into the calculation. But, apart 
' from this special ground of hesitation in the present case, predic- 
tions about a future Conclave are always Kenpinin at best. 
_In other words, a fallacy lurks under the ingenious Italian 
coinage of the term papabile. In its strict etymology the 
designation would of course include every Cardinal, or rather 
| every Roman cleric, any one of whom is eligible to the Papacy. 
| But the unbroken precedent of several centuries virtually con- 
| fines the choice of the electors to Cardinals, and to Italian Cardi- 
| nals; the last exception occurred in the person of Adrian VI., 
| who was a Belgian and was not a Cardinal, and there are special 
_ reasons, with which our readers are already familiar, why no inter- 
ruption of the ordinary usage is to be anticipated in the next Con- 
clave. In its received application, however, the term papabile is far 
more narrowly weaitloted Itis applied not to the members of the 
Sacred College generally, but to the favourites only, if we may be 
allowed so profane an illustration—to those who are re ba tocome 
into the reckoning. And thus, in any calculations framed on the death 
of Gregory XVI., the present Pope would certainly have been excluded 
from the class of Papabili. It is true that one disturbing cause, which 
might, but for an accident, have produced important results in the 
last Conclave, will be withdrawn, if we may credit the report that 
' the Court of Rome has decided no longer to recognize the right 
of veto hitherto accorded, by prescription but not by any written 
law, to the French, Spanish, and Austrian Governments. But this 
| removes one element of uncertainty only, and one not very often 
brought into play. It is the impossibility of gauging beforehand 
the variety and complication of motives by which different parties 
in the Conclave may be swayed, and the elaborate machinery 
of checks and counter-checks by which the process of election 
is ed—as though for the very purpose of confounding all 
previous calculations—which explain the worthlessness of these 
ap om lists of Papabili. It not unfrequently happens, as in the 
t Conclave, that just the candidate who was considered un- 
likeliest emerges with the triple tiara. As Benedict XIV. remarked 
on his election—who had come to Rome a poor man some years 
before and had been haughtily rejected by the Canons of St. John 
Lateran when he sought election among them—Lapis quem 
reprobaverunt edificatores factus est in caput 

Signor Bonghi’s conjectures about the future Conclave do not 
therefore appear to us to carry any very great weight so far as the 
prospects of individual candidates are concerned. It is worth 
noting, however, that three of those whom he thought likely candi- 
dates in 1872 have since died, including Riario Sforza. His present 
list of Papabili includes the names of Moricheni, De Luca, Bilio, 
Monaco la Valletta, Simeoni, Franchiand Pecci; nor does he think 
that the position of Simeoni as Secretary of State and of Pecci as 
Camerlengo need prove an insuperable disqualitication. Moricheni, 
he fears, may be held disqualitied by his xge and his popularity 
with Italian Liberals. Pecci he describes as “‘one of the most 
elevated minds and most even tempers in the Sacred College,” but 
the election of the Camerlengo would certainly be — st the 
ordinary etiquette, though no violation of any rule. .We are not 
—- at his expectation that many of the foreign Cardinals 

ill side with the extremest and most uncompromising section of 
their Italian colleagues, the French and Spaniards especially. Of 
the German, Austrian, and English members of the Sacred College 
he thinks better, but with one notable exception. His account of 
the most distinguished, as he considers, of the new Italian Car- 

inals will sound familiar to English readers, though they may 
wish it was less conspicuously correct :— 

But nothing better proves the’ power exercised by institutions on indi- 
viduals, and the prevailing influence of a religious sentiment above all other 
instincts of human nature, than the fact that Manning, an Englishman, 
brought up with the ideas of a free nation, and by no means di to 
r for himself or for his countrymen any of those liberties and rights 
which are part of their existence, in any question concerning the Church 
and its connexion with the State is one of the most obstin»te, antiquated, 
and inflexible of men. At the present moment one of the weightiest points 
on which the Sacred College will have to deliberate is this—“ Of what con- 
sequence is the Temporal Power in the exercise of the spiritual authority of 
the Church ? Is it of such moment that the Pontiticate should consider it 
already preju »y Manning in his recent writings on “ 
of the Holy’ See,” where both met with on affirmative 


: 
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LOW LIFE ABOVE STAIRS. 


NE of Leech’s caricatures represents a master complaining to 
his servant that his butcher's bills are high and his food 
inferior. The servant expresses great surprise at this, assuring the 
master that, whenever there is anything good in the kitchen, some 
of it is always sent up to the dining-room. We wish that this 
rule were of more universal application, for there are large 
houses in which it would be an excellent thing if some of the order 
and discipline which are observed below stairs could be introduced 
above. is generally a certain amount of decorum main- 
tained in the lower regions. In those dominions the practice of 
smoking is kept within due limits, the pleasant custom of making 
apple-pie beds is not there in vogue, nor would “ drawing,” with 
its usual accompaniment of uproarious laughter, be tolerated in the 
small hours of the 1 morning. Imagine the face of a butler if an 
under-housemaid were to “ make hay” in his room, or that of a 
housekeeper if a pantry-boy were to place her tire-irons in her 
bed. But such excessive refinements of wit and courtesy are not 
deemed becoming in menials, being reserved for the edification of 
people who have had the advantage of a good education. The 
propping of wet sponges on doors ajar, the sewing up of the collars 
or sleeves of night attires, the soaking of clean linen in baths, 
bear-fighting, and other pleasantries of a kindred nature, are the 
privileges of the gentle and the noble. Little jeux d'esprit of 
this kind seem to be considered specially graceful when practised 
upon young men by ladies of such exalted position that any attempt 
at revenge is quite out of the question. Life would indeed 
dull, and conversation insipid, were it not for these charming 
adventures. These agreeable innovations on the monotonous 
routine of good society are at present, no doubt, of exceptional and 
comparatively rare occurrence ; but we live in an age of progress, 
and a new invention is rapidly popularized. So many childish 
freaks have been already revived among adults, that we may surely 
hope to live to see general bolstering matches between 
the male and data occupants of country houses before the com- 
mencement of their morning toilets. There will then be only one 
feature wanted to complete the success of nursery renaissance, and 
that is a stern matron who should administer the appropriate 
domestic discipline to each of the rioters, 

There have been benighted periods when refinement, eulture, the 
study of literature, of art, and of music were considered worthy 
of the attention of the British upper classes ; but now such trifles 
have been relegated to their proper sphere. They appertain 
only to tutors, clergymen, professors, artists, dealers, and, in short, 
to people who are paid for giving their attention to them. Al- 
though incidentally they may be tolerated in society, it is not 
“good form” to speak of them too often. Aged spinsters and 
younger sons may be permitted to dabble in such things; but then 
they must expect to have the sobriquet of “ poor” always placed 
betore their names. There is of course a certain pleasure in 

ing a work of art of sufficient value to make other 
people jealous, and walls must be covered with pictures; but 
their selection is best left to a respectable dealer, especially 
if the latter does not mind waiting some time before 
he is paid. The chief charm of music is to obtain at a high 
price a box at the opera when there is a difficulty in getting even 
stalls, or to have a more celebrated singer to perform in one’s 
drawing-room than anybody of one’s acquaintances has succeeded 
in securing. In literature, the summit of ambition is to have the 
newest novels and boolks of travel on one’s tables, and then to return 
them to the library unread, to be replaced by others. As to news- 
papers, articles of the usual length being too great a tax upon the 
endurance of fashionable readers, certain philanthropic editors have 
adopted the system of giving short paragraphs of a few lines each, 
which are considered better suited to the mental capacities of their 
readers. If this kind of thing goes on long, and the childish tastes 
of the upper ten thousand continue to develop themselves, we may 
expect to find the dear children — only of looking at the 
ictures in their periodicals and unable to decipher the letterpress. 
deed this would be a consummation notentirely undesirable,as they 
would then be unable to keep betting-books, or to write their names 
on the backs of bills. ‘Thus far, however, reading has not altogether 
gone out of fashion, and the tone of the most popular novels is 
sufficiently illustrative of that of fashionable society. Their style, 
their English, and the nature of their repartee would, some years 
ago, have been considered more suitable to a servants’ hall than to 
a drawing-room ; but now the mantle of John Thomas has fallen 
upon his master, and ladies of high birth invoke the spirit of vul- 
garity. The plots of these works of fiction have an extraordinary 
similarity to each other. In the first volume there is either a 
marriage of convenience or else a marriage of pique. In the second 
volume the misery of the wedded pair is graphically described. 
In the third one spouse dies, and the other marries for “true, 
true love” the sweetheart of childhood. Incidentally some of 
these refined productions introduce more or less nastiness, to suit 
the taste of various readers. The tone of conversation to be found 
in them is the faithful coun of what may be heard in the 
drawing-rooms of certain great folks. In the houses of such one 
sometimes almost expects to see the butler embrace his master after 
the manner of Mephistopheles at the end of Faust, and disappear with 
him slowly through a trapdoor in the floor, through which would 


be reflected a lurid glare from the kitchen fire. In such an event no | 


one would be able to deny that the host had been taken to the 
regions for which he was alcne fitted. 


The new order of things is to beseenin dressalso. It is observ- 
able that there is a tendency to wear “ half dress” in London, and 
on many occasions where full morning costume has hitherto always 
been considered the proper thing for ladies and gentlemen. It 
seems to be a gratification to some people to lower themselves in 
every possible way, and the opportunity of violating the conven- 
tional rules of dress is not to Be lost. On the other hand, when 
these worthies array themselves in their best attire, their smart- 
ness reniinds one too forcibly of that of a footman out of place 
who has “ always lived in the best families.” Our forefathers used 


to adorn their conversation with quotations from Latin authors, _ 


and we have certainly no wish to see this pedantic practice revived ; 
but there is no occasion to go to the opposite extreme. Nowadays 
quotations are made instead from low comic songs, which have at 
least this advantage, that they are in a language which ladies 
understand. It is considered witty among a fast clique to bring 
in repeatedly in conversation some dull joke made by a 
fool tor fools. Humour is not appreciated unless it is broad 
and “easy to be understanded.” On the whole, perhaps ex- 
clusively male conversation is far less coarse than it used to be; 
and one is often more likely to hear rational and sensible ‘talk 
in a club smoking-room than in the boudoirs of certain fashion- 
able ladies. How astonished the shades of our ancestors would 
be if we could inform them that when in these days the restraint 
and decorum of masculine society are found to be too oppres- 
sive, the remedy lies in having recourse to the perfect free- 
dom of the drawing-rooms of ladies who are received into what 
is ironically termed “ good society.” And this leads us to con- 
template the fashionable relations of husbands and wives. There 
is certainly nothing new in the infidelities of married people, 
and the present unusual pressure of business in the Divorce Court 
is merely a matter of degree. But the general view of society 
concerning such subjects reminds us of the answer given by an 
undergraduate on being asked the sequel of the story of the woman: 
taken in adultery. The intelligent youth vasa “There was 
great joy among the ninety-and-nine just persons who needed .no- 
repentance.” And so in our own day, if we are to judge from 
the current talk of society, there appears to be “great joy ” among 
—we will not say the just persons, or those who need no repent- 
ance, but a large proportion of ladies, when a case of this kind 
has been decoveredl Whey have found an inexhaustible topic of 
pleasant interest to relieve the dulness and vacuity of their daily 
talk. The Priest in Absolution was popularly denounced as a 
scandal, though we are afraid not a few of its fair denouncers 
would have given a good deal to obtain a loan of the book; yet 
ladies and gentlemen converse about subjects which a priest in 
confession would only allude to by inquiring whether the Sixth 
Commandment (as it isin the Roman edition of the Decalogue) 
had been broken. We may observe too that, although society is read 
enough to cry out against the reading by servants of such periodk- 
cals as the Police News, no exception is taken to their masters and 
mistresses feasting their eyes and ears upon the realities of which 
newspapers of that kind merely give illustrations and descriptions. 
Ladies seem to derive entertainment from seeing a wretched 
woman standing on her trial for murder, and when she is taken 
out of Court to nurse her baby, the model mothers adjourn to their 
luncheons with invigorated appetites, and no doubt express some 
astonishment at seeing the Court crowded with so many “low, 
horrid-looking people.” When a Balham, a Penge, or a Detective 
case is going on, the extremely lengthy newspaper reports afford 
more amusement to women than to men. To some of the gentler 
sex, indeed, anything involving publicity or notoriety recommends 
itself. Skating, or playing at lawn-tennis in places which are to all 
intents and purposes public, hunting, attendance at sales of horses 
and other things which we need not mention, highly gratify 
the feminine taste of the day. There was even a story in the 
newspapers the other day of a lady being rendered miserable by not 
being permitted to be shot out of Zazel’s cannon at the West- 
minster Aquarium. But if to imitate and to emulate low and 
vulgar life is the ambition of not a few members of “ good 
society,” these must indeed be to them happy times. Even the 
ecstasies of a tea-garden may now be enjoyed at certain sub- 
urban clubs. We have not yet heard of the noble game of kiss- 
in-the-ring being introduced at these fashionable establishments, 
but there is no saying what improvements may not be introduced 
in course of time. To take quiet little evening walks in secluded 
paths must rival the pleasures enjoyed by servant girls when 
they meet their “followers” after supper in the shrubberies of a 
country house, and as the first day of the week is becoming a 
popular one at these places, even the happiness of a “ Sunday 
out” is no longer the exclusive privilege of servants. 

We do not wish to imply that society generally is on a lower 
level than it used to be, but it is certain that, in the houses 
of many people who ought to know better, there is an undue 
amount of low life above stairs. Nor should we notice the fact 
did we not believe this tendency to be on the increase. The evil 
consequence of such a state of things is that not only is the tone 
of society deteriorated, but a bad influence extends itself amo 
servants and those who are thrown into contact with low-mind 
people of high social standing. The general tone of disrespect and 


discourtesy exhibited by the latter is caught by their ea mea 
and we have known cases in which the moral infection has 
once respectable servants into habits which have brought misery 


' upon themselves and their families. It may be all very well to 


_ be “ jolly,” but time will show whether the disuse of courtesy, the 
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as applied to Westminster. In the tenth century, for example 
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amoking of cigarettes in dining-rooms and even drawing-rooms in 
season and out of season, bear-fighting, practical jokes, and 
similar low amusements will receive the final approval of English 
society. 


LONDON, WESTMINSTER, AND LAMBETH. 


T° the purely legal mind there is something delightful in the 
quibble which distinguishes London from Westminster and 
both from Lambeth. That the intent of the law should be de- 
feated by its forms is nothing new, but that the ground on which 
the battle is fought should be the situation with respect to each 
other and the Church of two manors and a city is charmingly 
quaint. “London” alone would, it seems, have included West- 
minster and Lambeth, as they are included in another legal but 
absurd term, “the Metropolis.” The phrase “cities of London 
and Westminster” excludes Lambeth, as it excludes Stepney and 
Camberwell ; yet it might have been argued that there is no such 
place as the “city of Westminster.” The lawyers who are capable 
of discovering that Lambeth is not London ae go further and 
say that there is no Act now in force by which Westminster is any- 
thing but a manor. Some Mr. Tooth of the future may possibly 
avoid martyrdom by discovering that the city of Westminster 
ceased to exist when the Act of 1541, making it the seat of a 
bishop, was repealed in 1550. We may safely leave the matter 
in the hands of the ecclesiastical lawyers. 

It is perfectly easy to trace a succession of different names 


—namely, in 951—it is the parish of St. M t; in Domes- 
day it is the manor “in villa ubisedet ecclesia Sancti Petri” ; 
from the eleventh century to the time of Henry VIII. it is 
the “town of Westminster,” the “manor of Westminster,” 
or, as before, the parish of St. Margaret; and it is not until 
1541 that it becomes a city. The manor was of immense extent,. 
and its boundaries were repeatedly defined. In the charter 
of King Edgar they are expressly set out, and comprise 
a tract of land which reached from the Fleet river to the 
Tyburn and from the modern Oxford Street to the Thames. In 
1222 a dispute between the Abbot of Westminster and the Bishop 
of London was terminated by a decree which defined the parish of 
St. Margaret as including all that we know as Soho, St. George's, 
Hanover Square, St. James’s, St. Martin’s, St. Giles’s, Whitehall, 
and Pimlico almost as far as Grosvenor Road. The present Par- 
liamentary borough is still more extensive. The limits of the 
franchise were laid down by an. Act in 1604, and these 
limits still exist. They include, besides St. Margaret's, St. 
Martin’s, St. Clement Danes, and St. Mary le Strand, two manors 
created after the Domesday Survey—namely, the Savoy, which 
owes its origin to a t of Henry III., and},Whitehall, which 
came into existence when York Place had been surrendered to Henry 
VIII. Henry speaks in a letter to the Abbot of “our manor at 
Westminster,” and by gradual encroachments he contrived to make 
it take in St. James's Park. Thus, then, in 1536 the “ King’s 

e at Westminster” means no longer the old palace of Edward 
and William Rufus, of Henry III. and Edward IV., but the new 
Whitehall. After a hundred and fifty years the burning of White- 
hall drove the Court across the Park to St. James’s; and of late 
years there has been a further migration to the third side of the 
same piece of open ground. Buckingham Palace is at the western, 
Whitehall at the eastern, end of St. James’s Park, while St. 
James’s Palace lies between the two. Henry VIII. thus cut off 
the Abbot from the eastern of his own manor, The Convent 
and the Convent Garden were separated by the new palace, which 
by a very characteristic definition was made, in the Act of 1536, to 
include the site of the old palace—“that the old and ancient palace of 
Westminster from henceforth be reputed, deemed, and taken only 
as a member and parcel of the said new palace.” The whole is de- 
scribed as “situate and being in the town of Westminster.” After 
the creation of the see of Westminster the town becomes a city. 
After the suppression of the see the title still sticks to it, and it is 
so called in the Act of 1604, where it is the “manor and city of 
Westminster.” Whether between 1550 and 1604 it was really a 
city, and whether it is one now, may very fairly be questioned. 
Westminster stands alone among cities in having only the 
humbler attributes of a “manor.” Just as completely as 
if it were situated in Wiltshire or Staffordshire, it has 
its manorial officers, its lord and its bailiff; and it difiers 
from the neighbouring city in having neither mayor nor cor- 
poration, Guildhall nor cathedral. It stands alone too among the 
manors which have been absorbed into London, in the wider 


sense of the name; for it has its manor-house. The manor-houses 
af Bloomsbury and Stepney, of Marylebone and Kensington, of the | 
Savoy and Clerkenwell, have all disap - The manor-house of | 
Tyburn is a Lying-in Hospital. Of the manor-house of Chelsea | 
the very site is doubtful. But at Westminster the Lord of the 

Manor ‘of the Church of St. Peter resides in his manor-house | 
Seving the arign af Queen Victoria as he resided “ tempore Regis | 

wi 


Of Lambeth it may be said that the Lord of the Manor still 
resides in the manor-house, but the Archbishops have only owned 
Lambeth since the last years of the twelfth century. Previously 


ye to the Bishops of Rochester and was rented by the | 
Archbishops. William Rufus had granted it to the convent of St, 


~ Andrew at. Rochester in consideration of his ill treatment of their | subject in so simple and unpretending a 


—— 


church in his siege of that city. Thus, though situated within the 
boundaries of the diocese of Winchester, it has been successively 
reckoned among the possessions of the sees of Rochester and Canter- 
bury ; and if the ingenuity of the lawyers could by any possibility 
have restored its former owners, they might have succeeded better 
against Mr. Tooth. But Lambeth, like Croydon, is in the diocese 
ot Canterbury ; and the parish of Camberwell is inte between 
it and the nearest of Rochester. Had the case been heard at 
Southwark, say in the Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s, where Bishop 
Gardiner used to examine the Tooths of his time, would it have 
been within the boundaries prescribed by the Act? Southwark 
was lately in the diocese of Winchester, but it is commonly 
reckoned in the City of London, and said to constitute the ward 
of Bridge Without. Here in old times, after Lambeth had been 
given to the Archbishops, the Bishops of Rochester had their town 
house. Supposing the town house of Bishop Claughton had been 
in Southwark, and the trial held there, would Mr. Tooth’s lawyers 
have succeeded in getting him off? The fact is, that such an ex- 
pression as “ city of Westminster ” is too vague to have any mean- 
ing ; and “ city of London ” is so v: as to be practically useless 
in an enactment of this kind. Is Holborn intheCity? Is Smith- 
field in the City? Is the Inner Temple in the City? Serjeants’ 
Inn is in the City, Lincoln’s Inn is not. The Old Bailey is in the 
City; the Tower, though it is called “ of London,” is not. Bishop 
Bonner examined heretics in an arbourat Fulham. Modern Judges 
might have objected that Fulham is not in the city of London or 
of Westminster. The Savoy Conference and the a revision 
of the Prayer Book took place neither in London nor in Westminster. 
A hundred such questions suggest themselves. Had the Act pre~ 
scribed that Lord Penzance should sit “in the county of Middle- 
sex,” the matter would have been no nearer a settlement. Is 
London in Middlesex? It would be justas easy to prove that it is 
in Essex. The whole of London Bridge is in “ the City”; where, 
then, is Southwark Bridge? Certainly one part of it is in South- 
wark, and the police have probably no difficulty in deciding 
whether a pickpocket has offended against the law as administered 
at the Mansion House or by Mr. Partridge. 

When an Act of Parliament, then, speaks of the “city of 
London” and the “city of Westminster,” whatare we to understand? 
To the phrase “city of London” we may perhaps endeavour 
to attach a fairly definite and distinct meaning. It applies to an 
area of three hundred and eighty acres, round which, some time 
between the years 360 and 369, a wall was built. It further applies 
to certain ill-defined tracts extending westward to an imaginary line, 
the two ends of which were marked by the Temple and Holborn 
Bars. It also a to at least a part of Smithfield, of Moor- 
fields, and of Clerkenwell; but it is, and has long been, a question 
how tar Southwark may be countedin a leval sense a part of the 
city of London, Of the City of Westminster we can form no such 
distinct conception. If, like Lord Cairns, we adopt the year 1604 
as a period on which the usages of 1877 may safely be founded, 
we can take the “ manorand city ” to mean, as we have seen, all the 
region comprised under the names of St. Clement Danes, except 
the church ; Covent Garden ; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields to the top of 
St. Martin’s Lane ; Soho, from that corner of High Street, St. Giles, 
at which the Pound was situated, and thence along Oxford Street, 
westward, to the ornamental water at Lancaster Gate, Kensington 
Gardens. These are the eastern and northern boundaries of West- 
minster. The western limit runs down the water aforesaid as far 
as a bend in its course; thence it passes by a bold curve in a north- 
westerly direction to Orme Square, and down Palace Gardens to 
the High Street of Kensington; there it turns east to Queen's 
Gate, south to Cromwell Koad, east again to Lowndes Square; 
thence, following the lower course of the Westbourne, sometimes 
known as the Ranelagh Sewer, it reaches its southern extremity 
on the Thames, close to Chelsea Bridge. The area thus bounded 
contains almostall our principal public sites,though it excludes Seven: 
Dials, and would allow of a trial being held in some of the finest 
buildings in Europe, including Westminster Abbey and Hall, 
Buckingham, St. James’s and Kensington Palaces, the Aquarium, 
and Millbank Penitentiary. A choice of spacious halls, the Albert 
Hall among them, may thus be open to future litigants without 
any necessity for dist=-rbing the studies of quiet readers in the 
Lambeth Library. 


MAUDLIN JOURNALISM. 


pore were two leading articles in the Times on Monday 
which exhibit in a striking manner the idiosyncrasies by 
which the literature of that journal is nowadays occasionally dis- 
tinguished. One was on the fall of Kars. ‘The official Russian 
telegram which conveyed the news was very brief, being con- 
fined to four or five lines, and gave no particulars; and it is 
easy to conceive that the writer upon whom the duty fell of 
expanding this meagre message into an article must have been 
somewhat embarrassed by his task. There are frequently 
novel and unexpected events or catastrophes as to which, when 
they are first heard of, there is little to be said beyond an excla- 
mation of wonder or horror, as “Oh! dear! dear!” or “ How 
dreadful!” and ordinary people are content to leave the matter 
there. A leader-writer in the Times, however, is not by any 
means an ordinary person, and it would obviously not be 
consistent with the dignity of his poxition to treat any 

i fashion, however 
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little it might by its nature lend itself to amplified commen- | 


His business is to magnify his office, and to give 
the impression that he is bursting with profound thoughts, and | 
fully alive to all the possible aspects of an occurrence of which 
nothing more is known than can be compressed into a vague general 
statement that a thing has happened, without any idea being | 
given as to how or — it happened. “ Kars is taken ”—this | 
is his starting-point, and he goes off at once into all sorts of | 
visionary speculations and deep suggestions, such as that ‘“ the 
taking of Kars was most assuredly a costly undertaking”; that 
“it must be doubtful whether any great accession of force can 
for some time to come be moved forward”; but that “the full tide 
of war will in due course roll on to Erzeroum.” These are re- 
flections which ie 0 it hardly requires a great genius to make ; 
but an aptitude for the prompt production of safe platitudes is a 
useful faculty in leader-writing, and lifts it out of the ordinary 
language which deals with such prosaic things as plain facts. ‘“ We 
know,” the writer candidly confesses, ‘‘ no particulars of the capture 
of Kars save that the final struggle occupied twelve hours. From 
eight at nightfall on Saturday until eight yesterday morning the 
battle raged.” So, in his absolute dearth of information, he has 
to eke out twenty lines by a retrospect of the former siege of Kars, 
which is a sufficiently familiar piece of knowledge ; and then he has 
no resource except to give the rein to his imagination. Knowing 
nothing of the nature of the military movements at Kars, he tries to 
make believe that he is somehow dealing with that interesting topic 
by givingan account of the circumstances under which many English 

ilies were engaged during those same fateful twelve hours :— 

“ While peaceful Englishmen were enjoying the cessation of the 
week’s labour in the society of their friends; while wife and 
children were gathered around the husband and father, who sat 
among them with that rare sense of leisure which is the reward of 
six days’ unremitting work and the foretaste of to-morrow’s calm ; 
while in innumerable households the spirit of family life was dedi- 
cated to the purposes Burns has described once and for ever, | 
Russians and Turks were locked together in embraces of hate that | 
knew no solution but death. When we went to bed, although we | 
knew it not, the fight had raged for hours; and the sun that | 
brought us the dawn of a day of peace had already watched for | 
other hours carnage that was at length coming to a weary end.” | 
| 

| 


This sort of drivelling sentimentalism is sickening enough in itself ; 
but it is a more serious offence to pass off such stuff as having any- | 
thing to do with the subject of the fall of Kars, to which the 
article purports to be devoted. It is wonderful that the editorial 
- authorities of a great journal should have permitted such 
trifling with its readers. A rational and scrupulous journalist 
would not have yielded to the temptation to spin out an empty 
composition with loose and irrelevant speculations as to the future 
when he was avowedly hopelessly ignorant of the present, or, it 
may be said, the past. “The fall of Kars,” says the writer, “ will 
compel men on all sides to reconsider what is before them. We 
may, perhaps, look upon it as closing the campaign in Armenia” ; 
= it is predicted that Mukhtar Pasha “will now abandon 
Erzeroum, while he can do it in good order, and retire towards 
Trebizond,” and that “in such circumstances the Russians would 
soon occupy the Armenian capital, but they might prudently hesi- 
tate to make any further advance.” This, of course, is prophecy, 
not history, just as the picture of English society on Saturday 
night is a mere romance concocted to disguise the writer's want of 
materials. 

The first of these two articles, absurd as it is, is, however, 
nothing to the second. Some simple-minded readers may 
have had their breath taken away by the expectation of some 
terrible cataclysm of the world when it is declared, in the very 
first sentence of this effusion, that “a great change has come over 
the conditions of humanity.” It is true that we are immediately 
informed that all that has happened is that “‘ suddenly and quietly 
the whole human race is brought within speaking and hearing 
distance.” As a matter of fact, the discovery of the operation 
of what is now called the telephone is by no means new; the 
principles of its action have been well known for a number of 
years, and the instrument itself has certainly not broken 
“ suddenly and quietly” on the world, nor has it yet revolutionized 
society in any way, but is at present only an invention in an im- 
perfect condition, and of little practical utility. It can, 
for any public purpose, be employed only within a com- 
paratively limited range; and in domestic service it is alto- 
gether inferior to the well-established and trustworthy system of 
air-tubes or electric wires. It is, in fact, in its present form, 
little better than a toy, which amazes ignorant people for a moment, 
and is soon found to be almost useless. There is no instrument 
which is so liable to get out of repair, and requires such delicate 
management; and, except with great care and trouble, it is cer- 
tain to get out of order. The whole tone of the article in ques- 
tion is hysterical in the most grotesque degree, and gives one 
the idea of having been written under galvanic influence. It 
describes how formerly “ the eye enjoyed an invidious superiority 
over the sister organ,” for, “‘not to speak of its celestial achieve- 
ments over other worlds, or of the kingdoms of the earth 
it could see in a moment of time, it encroached successfully on the 
domain of the ear by beacons, and telegraphs, and all kinds of 

ignals.” The eloquent writer then mentions the introduction of 

, which he describes as “the dry bones of correspond- 
ence,” and inferior to letters ‘in the charms that sweeten and 


assist communication.” It may be allowed that “ gushes, sighs, 
tears, sallies of wit, and traits of fondness do not stand the ordeal — 


of twenty words for a shilling and the frigid medium of unsym- 
pathetic clerks”; but they may still be transmitted by the ordi- 
nary post, while the telegraph wires supply the means of rapid 
communication, which may often be of vital importance, though 
this wise gentleman seems to think that “the telegram is found 
to be a barbarous makeshift, fit for business purposes or mere 
messages in which names, figures, places, and dates are all that is to 
be transmitted,” but not “for any higher or tenderer purpose ”— 
by which, it may be supposed, is meant spiritual counsel, contidential 
discussion, or the interchange of lovers’ vows. It may perhaps be 
prudent to accept with caution the assertion that the Americans are 
rapidly bringing this system into use. “ Already,” we are told, “ 500 
houses in New York converse with one another; 3,000 telephones 
are in use in the United States; theyare used by Companiesand other 
large concerns wherever the works are some way from the office” 
—a facility equally, if not better, supplied, it may be remarked, by 
the telegraph ; and “ friends on the opposite sides of a broad street 
converse as if in one room.” And, as he goes on, the oracle becomes 
quite poetical and pathetic as he describes how “the known tone and 
inflections of the speaker, a whisper, a cough, a sigh, a breath, can 
be heard ”; and how “ the little incidents of human utterance which 
it takes a wakeful ear to detect, aided by the eye and by familiar 
acquaintance, are found to pass along miles of wire, many of 
them under the earth or sea,” so that “a hundred miles of galvanic 
agency becomes only one imperceptible link between two human 
mechanisms.” 

In point of fact, it is doubtful, as far as actual experience has yet. 
been obtained, whether such communications can actually be carried 
on in a regular and intelligible way, as so much depends on the 
atmosphere and the weather; and in any case, as we have said, the 
telegraph is not superseded. Assuming, however, that the telephone 
is to come into universal use, it may be feared that it will add a new 
terror to life. “The household wire,” we are told, “need not be 
monopolized, or be at the mercy of one inefficient listener ; half-a- 
dozen telephones, with their respective wires, can be attached to the 
same main wire, andas many ears applied.” This certainly suggests 
a very uncomfortable time for people who are liable to have all sorts 
of private and confidential communications, including it may be 
delicate appeals or indelicate remonstrances and criticisms, brought 
to their ear by intrusive correspondents whose voices and messiges 
may not be so sweet and pleasant as issupposed. Post-cards are bad 
enough, but telephone messages would be intinitely worse. Fane 
Mr. Gladstone made the centre of a vast circle of telephones, wit 
their respective wires! And here is another appalling vision :— 
“A time is coming when everybody, we presume, will pe | 
his own telephone about with him. Wherever he goes he wi 
be able to step into a telegraph office, apply his own wire to the 
public wire, and hold a private conversation with a wife, or a son,, 
or a customer, or a political friend, at the end, without the inter- 
vention of a public servant.” Nor is even this all. Another hor- 
rible suggestion follows: —“ There is no reason why a man should 
not hold conversation with a son at the Antipodes, distinguish his 
voice, hear his breathing, and, if the instrument be applied as a 
stethoscope, hear the heart's throb.” And then how grand and 
thrilling the idea that perhaps this blessed instrument will “ bring 
to our Metropolis the dreadful sounds of the bombardment or the 
battle-tield,” and so obviate the necessity for sensational war cor- 
respondence! Well may the writer ask, “ But what next?” He 
congratulates himself on this glorious discovery, not only on its own 
account, but because “it has come happily just at the time when 
there had arisen a dreary feeling that we had arrived at the end of 
original discoveries ”; and he is delighted to find “ that the world 
has not exhausted itself, mind has not done all its work.” It is 
quite clear, at least, that one particular manifestation of what may 
be called mind has pretty well exhausted itself when we read two 
such ne foolish articles in the largest type of the leading 
journal. 


THE FRENCH CENSUS. 


' HE results of the census taken in France at the end of last year 
have been made public in the form of a Report from the 
Minister of the Interior to the President of the Republic, which 
appeared in the Journal Officiel last week. They are calculated to 
allay the extreme apprehensions of Frenchmen for the future of 
their country. It may be remembered that, in consequence of the 
confusion caused by the war and the Commune, the census which 
ought to have been taken in 1871 had to be postponed for twelve 
months. The present enumeration therefore covers only four in- 
stead of five years, the usual interval between one census and 
another. The shortness of the period makes the results all the more 
satisfactory. At the end of 1872 it was found, although a year and 
a half had elapsed since the suppression of the Paris insurrection, 
during which time an increase of population must naturally have 
taken place, that, in addition to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
pulation had decreased by 450,000 souls. As the rate of increase 
bad been continuously slackening for more than half a century pre- 
viously, this actual decrease naturally excited very general alarm. 
It was easy to see, however, that the decrease was an exceptional 
circumstance due to foreign invasion and intestine dissension. 
And accordingly we find a very considerable increase in the four 
following years. In 1872 the population amounted to 36,102,921 5 
in 1876 it had risen to 36,905,788—an increase of 802,867, or 
2°22 per cent. This gives for the period under review an average 
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augmentation of a little over 200,000 per annum, which is a higher 
increase than has been attained in any year since 1845; in 
during the present century it has been equalled only seven times. 
Although, however, the rate is exceptionally high for France, for 
Europe generally it is very low. As M. de Lavergne reminded 
his countrymen fifteen months ago, the annual additions to the 
populations of the United Kingdom and of Germany average 
400,000, or just twice as much. Still, if the whole increase were 
due to the natural growth of population, it would indicate that a 
more rapid rate of growth set in. It is, however, not all 
due to natural growth. Since 1872 the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine have been compelled to decide whether they would remain 
French or become German, and those of them who, in consequence 
of choosing the former alternative, have settled in France, are in- 
cluded in the present census, How many they amount to the 
Report published by the Journal Offciel does nottell us. In the 
absence of such information we can evidently not judge whether 
the rate of growth of the population is or is not accelerating. On 
the one hand, it is the usual experience that after desolating wars 
and famines the number of marriages, and consequently of births, 
increases, and we know that the phenomenon was repeated in 
France. On the other hand the excess of births over deaths, 
which rose exceptionally in 1872, fell very greatly in 1873, 
and, though it rose again in the following year, the gain was cer- 
tainly not such as to account for the augmentation ascertained by 
the census, Returns of births and deaths, however, as we know, 
are only approximately correct, and need to be checked by actual 
enumeration. Now it seems to — that the immigration of 
Alsatians and Lorrainers cannot have been very great that the 
increase is largest in the female sex, the increase of boys and 
men being only 393,163, whereas that of the girls and women was 
409,704. The immigrant Alsatians and Lorrainers would natu- 
rally be mostly men, especially young men anxious to avoid ser- 
vice in the German army. hen, nevertheless, we find the 
growth of the female = larger than that of the male, we 
seem warranted in concluding that the increase due to immigra- 
tion must be very small. 


The increase is distributed over sixty-seven departments, but it 
is most marked in seven, in which it varies from three to eleven | 
and a half per cent. All these departments contain large towns, | 
Indeed the peculiar feature of the census is the evidence it affords , 
that the attraction exercised by the towns on the rural population, 
which is potent in all the more a aggre countries, has now set | 
in very strongly in France. Even at —— great as is the | 
advance she has made in industrial development, and vast as has 
been the increase of her wealth during the past generation, France 
is mainly an agricultural country. Four out of five of the heads of 
her families are owners of land; and the prevalent unwillingness 
to become anything but agriculturists, acting in conjunction with 
the desire to preserve undivided the family property, has been the 
principal cause of the slow growth of the population. The strongly 
_ tural character of the country is strikingly proved by 

e fact that there are only nine cities in the whole of 
France with 100,000 inhabitants and over, and no more than 
forty-three with 30,000 inhabitants. The whole of these forty- 
three towns contain but 5,273,234 souls, or barely one-seventh of 
the total population of France, Yet even in France the greater 
demand for labour, the higher wages, and the innumerable con- 
veniences which the towns offer are attracting the rural popula- 
tion. Of the total increase of 802,000, as much as 313,513, or 
about thirty-nine per cent., belongs to the forty-three towns with 
30,000 inhabitants and over. Indeed, with the exception of 
Montpellier, Angers, and Avignon, the whole of these towns 
have increased. Further, eight towns—Paris, Lyons, Roubaix, 
St. Etienne, Béziers, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Marseilles—show 
an augmentation of 220,000 in round numbers, or twenty-seven 
per cent. The increase in Paris alone amounts to 137,000, 
or seventeen per cent. Thus it would not be correct to say 
that Paris is growing at the expense of France, as sometimes is 
said by those who dislike and dread the influence of the capital. 
What is really taking place is a rapid growth of all the principal 
centres of industry. For instance, the department of the Loire, in 
which St. Etienne is situated, shows an increase of nearly eleven and 
a half per cent., while in the department of the Seine the rate is 
only nine per cent. Conversely we find that twenty of the more 
purely agricultural departments have actually lost population. It 
1s strange, however, to find among the twenty, three of the Norman 
departments, Eure, Calvados, and La Manche. M. de Fourtou 
mentions generally, as causes of the decrease, a decline in the 
number of marriages, the excess of deaths over births, modifica- 
tions of the system of husbandry, and emigration to the towns. It 
would be interesting to learn to which of these causes is to be at- 


tributed the diminution of the Norman population. In the other 
cases it is easy to understand why there should be a tendency to 
seek employment elsewhere. Either the departments are poor and 
mountainous, or they have suffered for a series of years fom the 
a But this explanation does not apply to the plains of 
ormandy. 
ar in mind the heavy conscription to which Frenchmen 
have so long been subjected, the numerous wars and foreign expe- 
ditions in which France has been engaged during the past quarter 
of a century, and the variety of ways in which men are used up, one 
would be prepared ee of womenovermen, 
There is no such thing, however. The whole male population amounts 


to 18,373,639; the whole female population to 18,532,149; conse- 
quently, the excess of women over oo is no more than 158,510. 


The rs pug immediately occurs that the male ranks have been 
recruited by immigration, and it seems to derive confirmation from 
the two very curious facts which we proceed to notice. The first 
is that the number of boys and unmarried men ly exceeds the 
number of girls and unmarried women; the former being 9,805,761, 
the latter 8,914,386. Thus the excess of boys and unmarried men 
is 891,375. As we have already said, we should expect to find the 
immigration from Alsace-Lorraine to consist mainly of unmarried 
men. But that immigration cannot have reached the figure just 
cited. And, besides, how is a immigration of men consistent 
with the fact that the female population has increased most largely 
in the four years? The second fact to which we desire to direct 
attention is that the number of widows still more largely exceeds 
the number of widowers, being 2,020,683 to 980,619. The excess 
of widows is thus 1,040,064. The first explanation that suggests 
itself is that we have here the measure of the loss of life in the 
Franco-German War, the Communist insurrection, and the 
foreign expeditions in which France has been engaged within the 
lifetime of the present generation. But, if so, there clearly ought to be 
a great preponderance of women over men ; whereas, as we have just 
seen, the sexes are very nearly equal, the excess of widows being 
almost counterbalanced by the deticit of unmarried women. We 
are driven back once more on the assumption that there must have 
been a large male immigration, but are again confronted by the re- 
futation that it is the female population which has increased the 
most, Probably the explanation is that a large proportion of 
those who have described themselves as widows are not really 
such, but women who have given birth to children out of wedlock, 
and who have sought to hide their shame by representing their 
husbands to be dead. However that may be, the number of 
women who pass as wives or widows, and who are thus in the posi- 
tion of mothers, is remarkably large—g,587,763, or just 52 per 
cent. of the whole female population. it is not, therefore, from 
the deficiency of marriages that the population of France increases 
so slowly, although, as we have seen above, M. Fourtou mentions 
a falling-otf of marriages as one of the causes of the decrease of 
population in twenty departments. ‘The real causes of the slow 
growth are the unwillingness of the people to burden themselves 
with large families and the frightful infant mortality. It appears, 
for example, from a table for the year 1873, quoted by M. de 
Lavergne, that in that year the deaths exceeded the births in five- 
and-twenty departments of France, and it is notorious that it is the 
excessive infant mortality which swells the terrible death-rate. 
This infant mortality, indeed, is so excessive that the medical pro- 
fession is almost unanimously in favour of the re-establishment of 
the old system of foundling hospitals. 


CIVIC CONSERVATISM. 


A STARTLING announcement has just appeared. It is stated 
that “ another strange relic of old London will shortly dis- 
appear for ever,” that “‘ Temple Bar is doomed at last,” the Lands 
Committee of the Court of Common Council having finally decided 
that it must be removed. That there are strong reasons for this 
resolution must be admitted; but at the same time it is impossible 
not to remember how long and how often Temple Bar has been 
condemned to demolition, and how triumphantly it has hitherto 
survived the sentence. The Bar, though it was designed by Wren, 
is singularly destitute of any claims to architectural comeliness, 
nor has it any venerable historical interest, being only two 
hundred years old. Moreover, in the course of time it has 
reached the acme of dirty ugliness. A year or two back it had 
become so rotten and shaky that it had to be bandaged in its 
lower parts with planks which, in their rough and unpainted con- 
dition, gave the structure a still more hideous and distressing 
aspect, especially when the wooden casing becameencrusted with the 
mud and filth of the thoroughfare. It is surprising that such 
a di ful eyesore should so long have been tolerated, 
but this may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that people 
become accustomed to a familiar object, and by the difficulty 
which the Common Council had in making up what, in Lord 
Westbury’s phrase, it would have called “its mind,” as to 
what course it should take. During a long period the fabric 
received repeated threatenings, but somehow it always held its 
ground. On one occasion it was proposed at a meeting of 
the Commissioners of Sewers that, as “the present condition 
of Temple Bar is a dangerous obstruction to public traffic, and 
an eyesore, measures should at once be taken to ensure its re- 
moval.” The mover of this resolution admitted that many persons 
looked at the question from a sentimental point of view; but, 
if the thing were removed, seven or eight feet would be added 
to the roadway, and he thought that sentiment should give way 
to the public good. To all this the Commissioners turned a deaf 
ear, a as no seconder was found for the motion, it fell to the 

und, At another time it was actually suggested that the Bar 
should be restored and strengthened, so as to make it a permanent 
obstruction. In 1874, however, it really ap to be in 
danger. The City Land Committee had looked into the matter, 
and had recommended that the building, or so much of it as might 
be advisable, should be cleared away, and that the Committee should 
be authorized to consider the best course to be pursued “in order 
to obtain the largest amount of public convenience at that spot,” 
and to confer with the Government and the Commissioners of 
Sewers on the subject. This Report was referred to the Common 
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Council; but the members of that body had a tender heart for old 
usages, and, while willing that the gateway should, if possible, be 
made less inconvenient, could not endure the idea of its being 
wholly removed, at least just then, and passed a resolution post- 
poning such a violent measure sine die. 

It was not till September 1876 that the question again turned 
up, the Lands Committee having in the interval been in conference 
with the other local authorities. The Commissioners of Sewers 
then expressed a decided opinion that the opportunity should be 
taken to make a wider and more commodious thoroughfare. One 
plan was to secure eighty feet width at Temple Bar and seventy 
feet by Chancery Lane; another was to give seventy feet at the 
Bar and sixty-two feet at Chancery Lane; and a third, that the 
part of Fleet Street opposite Chancery Lane should be left as it 
was, and seventy feet width provided at the Bar. The Com- 


missioners were strongly in favour of the largest of these 
schemes, and proposed that they and the Lands Committee should | 
jointly bring the matter befure the Government, on the ground that | 
the opening of the new Law Courts would render it necessary that | 
there should be an enlargement of the chief approaches, and that, as | 
the Courts were a national work, a contribution might be expected 
from the national funds towards the expenses of the operation. This 
was a very rational proposition, it being obvious that adequate 
thoroughfares were required for the use of the large body of 
people who would resort to the Courts, and that, in fact, this 
must be a necessary feature in the plan of the Courts. After 
some negotiation, however, the Lords of the Treasury intimated 
that they ‘“‘ were not prepared to apply to Parliament to grant a 
contribution in aid of metropolitan improvements.” The question 
then arose, who was to pay for the improvements? The Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Common Council were not 
on good terms; and the former, on being asked to co-operate in 
the new scheme, replied that, until it was definitely known 
what the Corporation intended to do with the Bar and with 
the site, it could not come to any conclusion on the subject; 
and it added that it had already so many engagements on 
hand, and such limited funds, that it could not possibly think of 
giving any contribution till at least after the end of 1876. On 
their side, the Commissioners of Sewers declined to undertake any 
improvement in the streets adjoining Temple Bar, unless they 
were assisted either by the Government or the Metropolitan 
Board. Thus there was for the moment a complete deadlock. 
The City Lands Committee, in order to prepare the way for 
a settlement of the difficulty, recommended the Council to 
remove the present Bar, with the exception of the northern and 
southern walls, which would at once afford room for three lines 
of tratlic instead of two. Yet the structure did not want de- 
fenders, and the motion to pull it down was carried only by 
sixty-nine to forty-five votes. Up to this day, however, nothing 
whatever has been done; the Bar has been getting every day more 
horrible and disgusting with incrustations of filth, while the 
natural growth of traflic, though partially relieved by the Thames 
Embankment, has been seriously inconvenienced, so that, unless 
something is done at once, there will bea continual and dis- 
gracetul block at this important point. Under these circum- 
stances, it has become evident to the various parties concerned that 
some joint arrangement must be made ; and it appears that there is 
now a chance of this being accomplished, though, considering how 
many escapes from destruction the Bar has had, it is even now 
doubtful when its obstructive bulk will be removed. According to 
the present plan, in the centre of the site which the edifice now oc- 
cupies, there will be a circular resting-place, upon which a small 
obelisk will be raised to mark the limits of the civic jurisdiction, 
and also to serve as a memorial of the old gateway. On each side 
of this will be a roadway sutliciently wide to allow the passage of 
two vehicles abreast, while the foot pavement will be ten feet deep 
on the south side and twelve on the north, on account of the Law 
Courts. The expense of these alterations will be divided between 
the Corporation and the Government, and Messrs. Child, the 
bankers, have generously given up some of their land for the accom- 
modation of the public. Although the Bar will now have to quit 
its present site, it is possible that its admirers may secure for it, in 
one form or other, a longer lease of life, as, for instance, by trans- 
ferring it in whole or part to the Embankment garden, or any 
other site where it would not be in the way. 

From one poiat of view there is cenething respectable in the 
adherence of old institutions to their old traditions, and we have 
another example of this in a Parliamentary paper givinga return of 
“all Oaths and Declarations made by the Master, Assistants, Free- 
men, Clerk, or other officer on assumption of office in each of the 
eighty-nine Companies mentioned in thesecond report of the Munici- 
pal Companies, 1837.” It appears from this return that the number 
of existing Companies has failen since that year, for there are now 
only seventy-nine, and of these twenty-four have made no return. 
The only reason which can be found for this refusal is the conser- 
vative afiection for old usages and the reluctance of the City Com- 
panies to give up any of their traditionalrules. Most of the Com- 

ies, however, make no difficulty as to revealing the principles and 

ws of their organization, which have, in all the cases in which 
they are given, a strong family resemblance, with the exception 
that the oaths which were formerly exacted. have now in 
some cases given place todeclaiations. Thus each of these officials 
uniformly begins with a solemn and sincere declaration to be 
“true to our Sovereign Lady the Queen”; then comes 
an acceptance of the obligation to “justly and impartially 


execute my office of Master (or Warden, as the case may be) with- 


out favour or affection, prejudice or malice, towards any man,” 
and, “as much as in me lies, to do my endeavour to up- 
hold, enforce, and put in execution, all and every the charters, 
liberties, laws, ordinances, provisions and _ rules granted, 
established and ordained, or which shall be granted, 
established and ordained, for the common and public good or 
government of the Freemen thereof, and to maintain all the rights, 
franchises, and privileges of the said Society to the utmost.” There 
are similar declarations or oaths to be taken by the Assistants, 
Freemen on admission, Clerks, and even by the beadles, the City 
showing in this continuous recognition and respect for beadledom 
its inherent conservatism and loyalty to ancient things. The 
beadle is solemnly bound over to obedience, punctuality, absten- 
tion from favouritism, with the qualification to “ execute your 
office so near as you can as a good beadle ought to do.” Ina 
number of cases there are regulations for the preservation of 
the “art and mystery” of the particular trade in the strictest 
secresy. Thus the Basket-makers insist that their members shall 
“well and faithfully keep the secrets of the craft, and not teach 
them to any men but such as be free of the same science.” In the 
case of the Carpenters and other Societies the obligation is limited 
to “all the lawful secrets of the same fellowship, and all such 
things as by way of counsel lawfully shall be in communication at 
any time of assembly of the Masters and Wardens at their 
Common Hall’’; which secrets are not to be disclosed “to any 
person, and specially to any such person whom the same matter 
doth or in any wise may touch.” The Clothworkers’ Company 
likewise forbids its clerk to deliver “ the copies of any book con- 
cerning the said Company or Fellowship of the same Art or 
Mystery, or any articles whereby the said Company may take 
hurt”; or to “show the same books to any manner of person or 
persons without the consent, commandment, and agreement of the 
said Master or Wardens, or some of them for the time being, and 
in each point so far as you can execute your office.” The Cooks, 
the Curriers, the Framework Knitters, the Drapers’, and other 
Companies, enforce the same rule, with the addition in the 
case of the Drapers of an emphatic repudiation of any “foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state or potentate” having “any jurisdic- 
tion, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within this realm”; and the clerk is further enjoined 
not to “open or disclose any words which any brother of the 
Company, perchance in heat of blood or unadvisedly, shall speak 
in his hearing to the rebuke, reproach, disproof, check, or in de- 
rision of any brother being absent.” Why all this mystery and 
secresy in regard to the atlairs of the Companies should be deemed 
necessary to be enforced by oaths or declarations and penalties, 
it is dithicult to understand, as there are now few secret processes 
in trade; but these ancient forms are at least characteristic, as 
survivals from a venerable past. They are at any rate quite as re- 
spectable as Temple Bar, and infinitely less objectionable on the 
score of public convenience. 


THE DETECTIVES. 


MONG the many evils incident to the inordinately protracted 
criminal trials of which we have lately had far too many is 
to be reckoned the vastly increased probability that, irrespectively 
of the weight of evidence, the result will be unfavourable to the 
accused, it is manifestly impossible for the most attentive jury to 
follow and retain in their minds the whole of evidence which 
extends over three weeks or more; they have to rely mainly upon 
the speeches of counsel and the summing up of the Judge, and 
must be more than human if they are not susceptible to an impres- 
sion that there cannot be so much smoke without some fire, that 
if the prosecution have so much to say against, and the defence 
labour so hard and long to put forward something on behalf of the 
prisoner, the presumption is that he is guilty, and that they them- 
selves are less likely to fail in their duty to the public and the 
observance of their oath by finding him so than by acquitting 
him. A very considerable protection against the danger of a mis- 
carriage of justice in great cases is, no doubt, attorded by the 
careful consideration which criminal accusations receive before 
they are made the subject of what seems to be invariably the 
prelude to a big trial—namely, a Treasury prosecution; and the 
rough discrimination of a jury, if it be reasonably amenable to the 
guiding ofa Judge whomakes tair use of the better opportunities which 
his own notes and those of the shorthand writers afford him of 
forming his judgment, will generally work substantial justice ; but 
cases are readily conceivable in which it might be otherwise, and 
the action of the Home Secretary in the Penge case entitles us to 
point to that as an instance in which the probability became a reality. 
it was not so, however, in the recent case of the Detectives. As 
against those of the accused who were convicted the evidence was so 
conclusive that it is impossible, even when reviewing it at greater 
leisure than is possible to a jury when deliberating on their verdiet, 
to see any tenable ground, oreven theory, which would have justi- 
tied an acquittal ; while the verdict in favour of Clarke showed that 
the jury were competent to unravel the often entangled threads of 
evidence bearing on the four defendants respectively, though it 
cannot be doubted that Clarke’s previous good character and long 
term of service stood him in good stead. 

Another, but a far smaller, evil of these gigantic trials is that 
day after day the reports of them are forced on the public at sueh 
length that the ordinary reader soon wearies of them, omits a day 
or two's proceedings, loses the thread of the story, cannot regain 
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it, and so is subjected to the annoyance of having large masses of 
information presented to him in his daily paper which he cannot 
comprehend or appreciate, instead of that which he expects to find. 
We venture to say that the number of people in England who have 
persistently followed the Detectives’ case from beginning to end, or 
who have more than a vague idea of their own as to what it was 
really about, is very small; and, as the story is really one of the 
most remarkable in the modern history of crime, and has moreover 
an important bearing upon the administration of justice in this 
— we venture to reproduce it in as condensed a form as 
ssible. 


In April of this year Benson, Kurr, and others were tried and 
sentenced to ditferent terms of punishment for a series of most 
audacious and ingenious frauds upon a French lady, from whom, 
by means of false pretences, forgery, and conspiracy they succeeded 
in obtaining several thousand pounds. In the course of the trial 
facts cropped up which seemed to cast a doubt on the conduct of | 
certain police officers connected with the case; and, shortly after 
their sentence, some of the convicts communicated to the autho- 
rities their willingness to afford information on the point, obviously 
with a view to cbtaining a remission of punishmeut by rendering 
a service to society. But of course this end would be equally attain- 
able by the fabrication ofa charge, and the supporting it by perjury, 
supposing the charge was sufficiently substantiated in appearance 
to result in a conviction ; and thus additional care was necessary 
in dealing with statements which, from the character of their 
authors, were naturally not entitled to very great credit. The 
accusation would have to depend mainly on the evidence of the 
informers; and though by a statute of the 6th & 7th Vict. the 
previously existing disability of felons to give evidence 
was removed still, they would have to appear in the cha- 
racter of accomplices at least with those whom they de- 
nounced; and, by the practice of Criminal Courts, if not by the 
law of the country, the testimony of an accomplice is never acted 
upon, unless corroborated in important particulars by circum- 
stantial or independent evidence. Such evidence was forthcoming 
in the present instance,and the Treasury undertook the prosecu- 
tion. Three of the best known and most trusted members of the 
detective force, Meiklejohn, Druscovich, and Palmer, were at 
once arrested and brought up at Bow Street, while, as the case pro- 
ceeded, Froggatt, the solicitor who had defended the convicts on 
their trial at the Old Bailey, and Palmer, the second in command 
of the London detectives and an officer of thirty-eight years’ 
standing, were successively implicated, arrested, and sent to join 
the other defendants in the dock. Elated by the credence given 
to their denunciations, the convicts began to scatter their accusa- 
tions broadcast, alleging bzibery to this official, an understanding 
with that, until people began to wonder where the assertions of 
corruption would terminate. But the prosecution wisely disregarded 
these wholesale aspersions, and made no further arrests. A three 
weeks’ preliminary investigation at length sufficed to satisfy the 
presiding magistrate that a primd facie case had been made out 
against the accused, and they were committed for trial. The 
charges, when formulated into an indictment containing no less 
than 220 counts, substantially amounted to an allegation that the 
accused had conspired with one another to prevent the arrest of 
their accusers, and generally to defeat and frustrate the ends of, 
justice, and that some of them had been guilty of other offences. 

Then the wearisome business recommenced at the Old Bailey. 
Again the convicts appeared in their hideous garb of disgrace, 
relating their own offences ,with an eflrontery which might 
pass for candour and truth, and dragging down the accused 
to their own depth of degradation by representing them as 
the associates of their infamy. As to the story they told, it was a 
miserable record of how men may be tempted and ruined by their 
fellow-men. If ever human beings united in themselves the two 
main attributes of the Devil, as tempter first and accuser after- 
wards, they are Benson and Kur, the ruling spirits in the eusnar- 
ing and destruction of the Detectives, as formerly in the perpetration 
of the frauds on Mme. de Goncourt. In relation to that case, we 
remarked that the former of these arch-scoundrels seemed to have 
a marvellous insight into human nature, so as to divine exactly 
what baits were likely to prove most attractive, what pretences to 
appear most plausible. This characteristic was displayed in the 
most marked manner by both of them in their dealings with the 
Detectives; each of whom was approached in the manner most 
calculated to compass his fall. Following the example of the 
Attorney-General and Baron Pollock, we rely only on such parts of 
the evidence of the convicts as were corroborated by proof more 
weighty than the oath of persons whom the learned Baron described 
as having, “ by their long habitual neglect of or resistance to the 
duty which they owe to God and their neighbour, undergone a 
sort of moral emasculation.” Piecing together the story 
from these selected materials, we find that the first to 
enter into the unholy alliance was Meiklejohn, who seems 
to have been in dubious relations with Kurr as_ far 
back as 1871 ; but no great stress was laid on any of his pro- 
ceedings until he is alleged to have been acting in complicity with 
Kurr and his then associates in respect of a swindling betting 
agency which they had established in Scotland, driven North 
curiously enough by the activity of Druscovich, who was at no 
very distant period himself fated to fall into their toils. What 
was the nature of the understanding between Meiklejohn and this 
firm of Archer and Co. in November 1874 was clearly demon- 
strated by a letter addressed by him to Kurr stating that there 


| man, 


was “rather important news from the North,” that, in the event 


of a smell stronger than now, “certain people must be prepared ta 
scamper out of the way,” and that “ the brief is out”—slang expres- 
sions of which it is easy enough to see the meaning. In return 
for this and similar friendly offices, Kurr stated that he gave 
Meiklejohn 50o/. in Bank of England notes, and, in confirmation 
of this statement, it was proved that the identical notes had been 
traced to Meiklejohn’s hands. In December 1875 Benson had cast 
in his lot with Kurr, and we find Meiklejohn again watchful for 
their interests and communicating important information, Then 
in August of 1876, when the De Gorcourt frauds were in 
full swing, he is found to have been going in and out of the 
house in Northumberland Street where the operations were 
carried on, seeing the fictitious cheques and newspaper, conver- 
sant with the whole matter, and corresponding with the guilty 
parties. So strong was the evidence of his complicity in 
these transactions considered by the prosecution that the indict- 
ment contained direct charges of forgery against him in respect of 
them, on which he is still liable to be tried. When this fraud ex- 


| ploded, Meiklejohn received another 500/. part of its proceeds in 
Clydesdale notes, two of which he was imprudent enough to 


change at Manchester and Leeds under a false name and ata large 
discount, showing he was anxious to get rid of them. When 
Benson, Kurr, and the rest fly to Bridge of Allan Meiklejohn is 
there too, and introduces them to Mr. Monteith, the manager of 
the Clydesdale Bank, through whom they seek to dispose of a 
large portion of their plunder. 

These facts, supplemented by letters and other corrobo- 
rative evidence, constituted the case against Meiklejohn, and 
the counsel defending him strove in vain to set up any 
explanation consistent with his innocence. But there was 
another thing against Meiklejohn which probably co-operated 
with the evidence of his deeper complicity to exclude him from 
the inefiectual recommendation to mercy which the jury appended 
to their verdict in the case of his brother officers. Having hin- 
self fallen into the power of the swindlers, he, like the fox who lost 
his brush, assisted in the entrapping of Druscovich. Druscovich 
was in money difficulties, and, his goods being in danger 
of seizure by the sheriff unless he could obtain 60/., he 
in an evil moment applied to Meiklejohn as a_ brother 
officer to lend him that amount. Meiklejohn said he was 
unable to do so, but would introduce him to Kurr, whom he 
described as ‘a perfect gentleman, and an owner of racehorses "—a 
detinition which recalls the expression adopted by Mr. Carlyle from 
Thurtell’s trial—who, he stated, would no doubt advance the neces- 
sary amount. The introduction took place, the money was lent 
by Kurr to Druscovich, and from that date the latter was adoumeu 
Having thus established relations with Druscovich, Kurr 
does not hurry matters; he waits several months after the loan— 
namely, till August 1876—before he attempts directly to tamper 
with the unfortunate victim, and then it is on the basis that he is 
concerned in carrying on a betting business which, though not 
morally wrong, was an infringement of the hypercritical pro- 
visions of the Betting Act, a malum prohibitum, not a malum in se, 
and, by means of specious argument and the gift of 25/., he gains 
his promise of assistance in this apparently venial irregularity. 
Once committed to relations with the gang, Druscovich rapidly 
becomes hopelessly involved. The De Goncourt business is put 
into his hands at Scotland Yard as being a trustworthy and 
intelligent officer, with a knowledge of foreign languages; he 
goes straight to his confederates and infurms them of the fact ; 
he is set to trace the notes, and communicates the result otf 
his researches to the very persons whom he was commissioned 
to arrest, receiving 200/. as a salve to his conscience, which 
seems always to have been more troublesome to him than was 
the case with those with whom he was in league. There 
occurred delays in the conduct of the proceedings quite incon- 
sistent with the supposition that Druscovich was doing his best 
in the matters entrusted to him; and a letter which arrived from 
the Leeds police one day while he was in charge of the office, and 
which contained the information that Meiklejohn had changed the 
Clydesdale note above referred to in that town, mysteriously dis- 
appeared, with regard to which Benson stated that, in a conver- 
sation he had with Meiklejohn, the latter stated he had had a 
letter from Druscovich to say he had put the Leeds letter behind 
the fire. Then Druscovich was sent down to Scotland to look after 


| the suspected persons, and forthwith one of the persons whom he 


must have known to be guilty telegraphed to him to appoint a meet- 
ing, met him, and offered him 1,000/. not to go to Bridge of Allan, 
whence the rest of the gang had just departed. To have acceded 
to this would have been too suspicious, and so Druscovich went ; 
but, when there, he seems to have conducted himself very much 
after the fashion of the wicked relation in the play at Mr. 
Crummles’s theatre, who poked a sharp sword all over the room 
except in the spot where his intended victim’s legs were plainly 
visible below a certain, for he only made vague inquiries, and 
sedulously avoided all the pres who could have given him 
information as to the ostensible object of his journey. After these 
futile researches, he made a garbled report of his proceedings to his 
superiors, naturally omitting all mention of his communications 
and interviews with the suspected persons; and there the matter 
stopped, until at length, by the irony of fate, Druscovich was 
the person selected to go to Holland to receive the con- 
victs on their extradition and to bring them to this country for 
trial. Against Palmer not even an uncorroborated charge oi 
bribery existed ; the accusation of cry se 2 in his case was based 
on two telegrams proved to have been handed in at a London office 
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in his handwriting, but with the somewhat vague description of 
“ Brown, London,” as the sender’s name, addressed to Giflard— 
that is, Kurr under one of his numerous aliases—at the Queen's 
Hotel, Bridge of Allan, and also on a letter referred to in one of 
the telegrams, and proved to be in his handwriting. Letter and 
telegrams alike conveyed information of the movements at Scotland 
Yard for the apprehension of the person to whom they were sent. 
What could be done by the ablest counsel against such overwhelm- 
ing corroboration of the story of the convicts? Simply nothing, 
except to resort to that hopelessly feeble and inconclusive sort of 


argument which depends for what little cogency it has on ques- | 
far a witness's memory | 


tions of minutes and distances, and on how 
and firmness enable him to adhere to his original story under cross- 
examination. 

With regard to Clarke, we refrain from reviving the memory 
of accusations which the verdict of the jury has declared to be un- 
founded ; but on the convict Benson’s own showing, the latter 
seems to have exerted the most marvellous amount of cunning and 
deliberation in weaving a net wherein to tale the experienced 
officer, proof 
classes. From these snares he was fortunately delivered, and 
though he is under recognizances to come up for further trial on 
other counts in the indictment, if called upon, there is no prob- 
ability of his having to meet any further accusations. 

Froggart’s first connexion with the convicts was through his 
being employed by Murray—one of them—in his capacity of 


solicitor in relation to some of the Clydesdale notes which had | 


been stopped in consequence of the detection of the De Goncourt 
frauds. Having thus opened communications with the persons 
in possession of the proceeds of that fraud, Froggatt is shortly 
afterwards found changing a Clydesdale note for 100/., part 
of ,those proceeds. The convict Murray stated that this was 
in pursuance of an arrangement by which Froggatt was, for a 
share of the plunder, to assist in passing off the suspicious 
notes; on the part of Froggatt it was suggested that the pay- 
ment was a legitimate one in respect of his costs; and the jury 
must be taken to have adopted the view of the former. Then, 
when the convicts were in custody at Rotterdam, a sham telegram 
was sent to the chief of the police there in the name of Super- 
intendent Williamson, the head of the London Detective force, 
instructing him to release his prisoners, as they were not the persons 
wanted; and the evidence of the convicts, if believed, fixed the 
drafting and sending of this telegram on Froggatt. When this 
scheme iailed, and the extradited criminals were put on their trial, 
Froggatt adopted means for the defence which amounted to sup- 
ression of evidence; he went to the sham office in Northumber- 


nd Street, and sought to obtain possession of a French Directory | 


which had served to guide the swind!ers to their victims, and 
notes in which, in Benson’s handwriting, afforded damning evi- 
dence against him ; and even went so far as to prefer a ground- 
less charge of perjury against an obnoxious witness in order to get 
him out of the way. Considerable latitude may be allowed to a 
solicitor who has to conduct the defence of an obviously and con- 
fessedly guilty rascal; but no professional obligation can possibly 
justify criminal complicity with a client. 

Such are the ascertaiued fucts, elaborated on the trial by a mass 
of details supplied by the unsupported testimony of the felon vin- 
dicators of justice, on which the jury felt bound to convict the 
three Detectives and Froggatt ; and the story affords serious matter 
for consideration and dissatisfaction. Itis not the mere conviction 
of three prominent members of the Detective force that gives rise 
to uneasiness ; it is the possibility thereby raised that many crimes 
may have hitherto remained undetected or unpunished through 
similar dereliction of duty on the part of those to whom 
the case was entrusted, and the manifest inducement to 
crime held out by the prospect of increased chances of 
escape through the complicity of the police. Another great 
jewel robbery has just been committed, and the public 
mind, perhaps unnecessarily, is haunted by the idea that at this 
moment the steps taken to regain the property and apprehend 
the thieves may be frustrated by information emanating from 
Scotland Yard. When a department has once seriously broken 
down people are naturally distrustful of its future working. Two 
steps seem to be necessary in order to reassure the nation and to 
obviate, as far as possible, the recurrence of such a scandal as that 
recently disclosed. The first is, to pass on the earliest opportunity 
an Act of the nature pointed out by Baron Pollock, rendering any 
complicity on the part of police officers with those whom it is 
their business to watch punishable in a higher degree than it is 
now by the Common Law and the solitary Act imposing hard 
labour ~ under the head of conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice.” 
The interests of society demand that a more exemplary and deter- 
rent punishment should be inflicted in such cases than the two 
years hard labour which is now the limit, terrible as such a sen- 
tence is. The next and more politic measure is to endeavour to 
lessen the temptation to which police officers, and particularly 
detectives, are exposed, by the institution of a more liberal scale of 
salary. Tie inducement atiurded by a proffered bribe of 1,000/. to a 
man whore highest aspiration or expectation is a pension of 140/. a 
year alter a long period of arduous service is an unfair one to 
expose him to. The lack of organization which has rendered pos- 
sible such systematic betrayal of trust as that recently exposed may 
have arisen from the dislike entertained by Englishmen to any- 
thing like the Continental institution of secret police, whereby 
the Detective Service has been debarred from recognition, and 


ordinary machinations of the criminal | 


so from official supervision; but the necessity for some such 
agency has been demonstrated, and it now remains to secure 
its efficiency. The whole status of our Detective force should be 
raised, and some thoroughly competent and educated man 
appointed to the head of it, whose experience, business capacity, 
and social position would afford a guarantee that, so far as 
human fallibility permitted, no slip or irregularity should occur 
in the department without its being speedily detected. There are 
plenty of retired military men about the country able and willing to 
accept and fill such a post. 

Lastly, we sincerely trust that the convicts Benson, Kurr, and 
their associates will gain nothing by their recent appearance as 
informers. Nothing was promised them; and, on their own ad- 
mission, they were mainly instrumental in the fall of those they 
denounced. People of their character who add to the irre- 
claimably vicious tendencies of the lowest habitual criminals the 
dangerous attributes of perverted education, specious address, and 
a profound knowledge of the worse side of human nature, are, if 
they have a place at all on earth, in their right place when in 
prison. 


HERR LIEZEN MAYER’S CARTOONS OF FAUST. 


pT phage? was made a short time ago in these columns of 
Herr Liezen Mayer’s cartoons illustrating Goethe’s Faust 
which are being exhibited at the Fine Art Society's rooms in 
Bond Street. The subject of Faust has proved attractive to 
more than one great painter and to an endless number of in- 
ferior artists. But, so far as we know, the only complete and 
connected illustrations existing before Herr Liezen Mayer's car- 
toons were the outline drawings of Herr Retzsch. These are so 
well knownand their merit has been so widely recognized that certain 
difficulties were inevitably thrown in the way of an artist who 

roposed to produce a second series of Faust illustrations, although 
his method was very different from that of Herr Retzsch. The 
types selected by the outline draughtsman were for the most part 
singularly happy, and his grouping of various scenes, notably that 
in the garden, could scarcely be improved. Herr Liezen Mayer's 
wish to avoid anything like an imitation of Herr Re:zsch has, it 
| would seem, led him into one mistake of some gravity. It seems 
| natural at least to attribute to this cause the fact that he has failed 
| almost throughout the series in the figure with which a German 
artist might be expected to deal most successfully—that of 
Mephistopheles. Another obvious fault in Herr Liezen Mayer's 
work is that he has, either from carelessness or want of accuracy, 
' failed to keep up the same types for his characters through the 
series. For instance, the Valentine of No. 41 is in figure and face 
an entirely different person from the Valentine of the preceding 
cartoon; and Gretchen goes through various changes, the most 
remarkable illustration of which is found in Cartoon 34, “Margaret 
at Prayer,” where she suddenly appears as a little girl of about six 
years old, who seems to have no legs. However, the artist’s 
work has many general points of excellence, which may be men- 
tioned before his production is described in detail. His work has 
much thought, much fire, and much force, which, occasionally 
degenerating into conventional theatricalism, is for the most part 
legitimately dramatic; and in many instances he bas caught a 
great deal of tender expression, while in one or two he has reached 
tragic grandeur. 

The first of the series, a portrait ‘of Goethe, is very far from 
being the most happy. The poet is represented in the attitude of 
inspiration which convention attributes to poets, but which has 
something of an improbable as well as of a vulgar air; and the 
draughtsman has not given any real impression of power 
to either face or form. One would rather take the 
work for the portrait of some self-conceited Hofrath who 
wished to pose as a poet than for that of 2 real genius. In the 
second cartoon, which represents “ The Director of the Theatre, 
the Author, and the Merry-Andrew,” there is much more to ad- 
mire. Merry-Andrew, by the by, is by no means a satisfactory 
rendering of the original “ Lustige Person,” though it is a very 
common one. Mr. Theodore Martin’s “ Merryman” is more tu 
the purpose, though it does not quite hit the mark. Perhaps 
“low comedian” might be the best translation. However this 
may be, Herr Liezen Mayer has put considerable humorous ex- 

ression and character into the Lustige Person, as well as into the 
irector, who wears just the aspect of the man who would say, 
Besonders aber lasst genug geschehn ; 
Man kommt zu schaun, man will am liebsten sehn. 
It was no doubt more easy to succeed in the representa- 
tion of the prologue in the theatre than in that of the pro- 
logue in Heaven, and while one admires the artist's wisdom 
in avoiding any attempt at the whole sublimity of this, one 
cannot help wishing, when one looks at his feeble archangel, that 
he had avoided it altogether. In the two next cartoons, of 
Faust alone and in the presence of the Erdgeist, something of 
the same feebleness is continued, and it is not till we 
get to “ Wagner going to Faust ” (6), and “ Faust in Prayer” (7), 
that we begin to see Herr Liezen Mayer’s full power. The 
picture of the pedantic disciple peering painfully over the stairs, 
while he anxiously holds up a dim lamp, is admirably character- 
istic ; and the figure of Faust kneeling against the window-ledge 
is full of a poetic feeling which every turn of limbs and drapery 
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helps to express. In this cartoon Faust’s back is turned to the 
spectator; and it may be here noted that all through the series 
Liezen Mayer displays a remarkable power of putting ex- 
pression, both tragic and comic, into backs. Indeed, his onl 
really successful renderings of Mephistopheles are, as we 
ntly see, conveyed in back views. Another point to which 
it may be convenient now to call attention is that the draughtsman 
has evidently spared no pains in collecting fit materials for his 
work, Faust’s window in this cartoon, like various other windows 
in the course of the series, is copied from that in Albert Diirer’s 
“§, Jerome”; while the horned candelabrum in Auerbach’s 
cellar is taken from ee of “The Lovers.” Car- 
toons 8 and 9 may be together, in so far as they 
exhibit the peculiar treatment of rustic life affected by German 
artists, who will insist on making it impossibly rustic. In one of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s novels a young marquess addresses his valet-— 
who for his master’s convenience is masquerading as a gentleman— 
in words to this effect :—‘ You know, Saunders, nobody ever was 
so appallingly gentleman-like as that” ; and it may be said of Herr 
Liezen Mayer's t that nobody can ever have been soa 
ingly peasant-like. Besides this, the principal figure in ‘‘ The 
ce of the Peasants” seems to have borrowed Mephistopheles’s 
hoof for greater convenience in dancing. ‘Faust and the 
Poodle” (10) and “The Exorcism” (11) both have considerable 
merit, but in the latter the aspect of Mephistopheles is as much too 
theatrically devilish as in the thirteenth cartoon it is too much like 
that of a pettifogging tradesman come to insist upon his bill being 
id. In “ Mephistopheles and the Scholar” (14) we get the true 
mon. Those who have been fortunate enough to see Mephisto- 
pheles played by Herr Jaffé, who succeeded to Herr Davidson's 
parts at the Hoftheater in Dresden, will remember the indescrib- 
ably demoniacal and yet plausible look with which, to the Schiiler’s 
Ich kann unmiglich wieder gehn ; 
Ich muss euch noch mein Stammbuch iiberreichen, 
Génn’ eure Gunst mit dieses Zeichen. 


he answered “ Sehr wohl,” and then pointed solemnly upwards as 
the student read out in awed tones, “ Eritis sicut Deus scientes 
bonum et malum.” It is this moment that Herr Liezen Mayer has 
chosen, and we can hardly give higher praise to his dramatic 
ception of the scene than by saying that it reminds us of Herr 
Jaffé. The scenes in Auerbach’s cellar are given with much 
humour and liveliness, and in that one where Mephistopheles, with 
his back to the spectator, is singing to the gaping crowd, while 
Faust looks on in gloomy abstraction, the full meaning and force 
of the scene are conveyed. As much may be said of the solitary 

of “The Witch” (13) flying through the air. “ Faust’s 
Dream” (12) has been over, and may now be mentioned 
with “The aa ” (19). In both there is very considerable 
beauty and tenderness, and both are marred by the Mephistopheles, 
who in the first is commonplace, and in the second extravagantly 
saucer-eyed and melodramatic. 

We come now to the scenes in which Gretchen appears, by far 
the best of which, in the earlier part of her history, are, to our 
thinking, “ Margaret at the Spinning-wheel” (33) and ‘In the 
Garden” (35). Here the qualities demanded are grace and 


truth, and the demand is in both these cartoons 
admirably met. In the later period of Gretchen's story 
more is uired from the draughtsman, and in two in- 


stances— The Agony before the Mater Dolorosa” (39) and 
“ Margaret in the Dungeon” (50)—he has succeeded admirably in 
his conception and execution of the scene. There is much pathos 
in the figure of the weeping girl who half kneels, half flings herself 
on the ground before the shrine; and there is true power in the 
self-abandonment of remorse with which, in the dungeon scene, 
Faust throws himself at the feet of Gretchen, who looks past him 
with a gaze of stony misery. These, if the power of rousing emo- 
tion takes the highest rank, are the finest of Herr Liezen Mayer's 
cartoons; but in others which precede them he has exhibited an 
unusual command of picturesqueness, humour, and that skill in 
the grimly grotesque which is peculiarly associated with 
German talent. The two Walpurgis Night scenes (43 and 44) 
display this last quality in a marked degree. Herr Liezen Mayer, 
taking only a few incidents from the whole scene, has con- 
bs my its mingled horror and wild fun even more success- 

than Herr Retzsch did in his panoramic view of it. 
“The Monk with the Jewels” (23) and “Mephistopheles an- 
nouncing to Martha her husband’s death” (25) are in different 
ways excellent specimens of the artist’s humour; in the latter of 
them it may be noted that Mephistopheles again has his back 
turned to the spectator. ‘Faust and Mephistopheles in the 
Forest” (47) is admirable as a picturesque effect; but the weak- 
minded, good-nat standing behind Faust is the very 
last being in the world who would turn on him with 

Wer war’s, der Sie ins Verderben stiirzte ?_ Ich oder du? 

Greifst du nach dem Donner ? 

Wohl, dass er euch elenden Sterblichen nicht gegeben ward! 


Mephistopheles, however, is, as has been said, the weak point 
throughout, except when one looks at his admirably expressive 
back. Whatever faults there may be in Herr Liezen Mayer's car- 
toons, they are well worth seeing. 


REVIEWS. 


NEW IRELAND.* 


NV R. SULLIVAN, who for many years edited the Nation, an 
4¥i organ upholding the cause of the men of 1848 against the 
Fenians, and whose name came into prominence by his defeat of 
Lord Carlingford for the county of Louth at the last election, has 
composed, under the name of New Ireland, a record of his Irish 
recollections and opinions. It is a very interesting and, to a 
certain extent, a very instructive book. It is written always with 
vigour and liveliness, and generally with impartiality and good 
sense. But it is very defective in method. We never know in 
reading its pages where we are. Each chapter begins like the 
opening of a new novel ; and it is only gradually that the con- 
nexion with the other chaptersdawnson us. That connexion is an 
entirely personal one. The subjects chosen are chosen simply because 
Mr. Sullivan happened to be somehow himself connected with 
them. The attempted abduction of Miss Arbuthnot by Mr. Carden, 
for example, is detailed at great length, although it has — 
whatever to do with New Ireland, because Mr. Sullivan happe 

to be in a village through which a police-officer rode in 
of Mr. Carden. The chapter is a pleasant chapter to , for it 
relates a curious story with spirit and effect. But it exemplifies in 
aconspicuous manner the general fault of the book. We never know 
what New Ireland means, or what Mr. Sullivan is driving at. Not 
that he fails to create a general impression by his book. He 
undertakes to show, and he does show, that Ireland has much 
improved ; that wise legislation has produced many good effects ; 
that the firmness of the Government has made the people think 
any resort to open violence utterly useless; that religious differ- 
ences are less intense than they used to be; and that education 
and prosperity have changed the character of the people and pro- 
duced a sensible diminution of crime. For a quarter of a century 
Mr. Sullivan has bearded the Fenians, not without considerable 
personal loss and danger, and has called on all honest Irishmen to 
seek redress for their grievances by strictly constitutional means ; 
and the whole work may be said to be intended to show that the 
true Irish policy has at last culminated in the Home Rule move- 
ment. It is therefore disappointing to find that at the end of the 
book we know no more about Home Rule than when we started. 
The objection entertained in England to Home Rule is that the 
institution of a separate Parliament in Ireland and the integrity of 
the Empire are things altogether incompatible. There is not the 
slightest antipathy to Irishmen as such, On the contrary, Irishmen 
are liked in England, and Mr. Sullivan’s book is sure to attract to 
him personally a large amount of English good-will. But Home 
Rule is far too shadowy to be discussed even in the most friendly 
manner. Mr. Sullivan is himself too able not to see that he 
is not explaining anything when he says that, if England 

to a separate Irish Parliament, the Irish will then tell us 
how it is to work. It would be just as sensible to sa 
that, if England will agree that every Irish peasant 

have a comfortable freehold carved out for him, the Irish 
will then tell us how this is to be done without confiscating the 
property of existing owners. After reading Mr. Sullivan’s book 
we are led to the conclusion that the Home Bule movement is not 
so much a movement for anything in particular as a consolation 
and vent to Irish feeling. The Irish could not pass suddenly from 
Fenianism and agrarian crime to a reign of law and sober sense 
without some form of solemn protest that they are above all things 
Irishmen. Home Ruleis thus a mode of toasting Erin, and no one 
could object to Erin being toasted were it not that a handful of 
her sympathizers have thought it entertaining to try to tease the 
House of Commons into submission to their caprices. On the 
Obstractives and their doings Mr. Sullivan preserves a total and 
significant silence. 

The first volume of Mr. Sullivan’s work is devoted to events 
which occurred before he himself entered on public life as the 
editor of the Nation. He gives pictures of the education system 
provided by Lord Derby, of O’Connell and Repeal, of the Ribbon 
confederacy, of the Irish famine and the clearances that fol- 
lowed, of the abortive rising of 1848, and of the young spirits who 
sang or worked or fought for it. Mr. Sullivan is never unjust. He 
is warm in his likes and his dislikes, but he tries to say what is 
true, and says it. He owns that the mixed system of education 
which has been largely moulded into a purely denominational 
system has done wonders for Ireland, and has greatly changed the 
Sammut and habits of the people. The chapter on Repeal is 
interesting, not only because it describes with clearness how 
Repeal came to an end through the impatience which the yo 
Repealers felt at the dictation of O'Connell, and through O'Con 
being forced by his supporters to assign a definite period within 
which he bound himself to succeed, but also because it affords 
Mr. Sullivan an ss waa of introducing us to one of what we 
find as we go on to be the cardinal points of his teaching—namely, 
that the dominant power of the priests was a temporary necessity, 
but that now it is a thing of the past, and that no Irish movement 
which is based on a distinction of creed has any chance of success. 
In one respect Mr. Sullivan is involuntarily unfair to O’Connell, 
for he attributes the failure of the Repeal movement in some de- 
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to the vagueness of the meaning of Repeal, and contrasts with 


it the preciseness of Honie Rule. We do not see in what way 
Home Rule is more precise than Repeal. Whether it is said that 
the Union is to be repealed or that a separate Legislature is to be 
established in Ireland, t 

England; and O'Connell was quite as decided as Mr. Sullivan 
himself in deprecating the employment of any but constitutional 


means to effect the obj posed. To the zeal with which the 
Government and people of Exeland, the Irish clergy ofall denomi- 


the same thing is meant, and the same diffi- | 
— exists as to what remnant is left fora basis of Imperial Union — 
wit. 


nations, and the ter part of the Irish landlords, set themselves 
to work to mitigate the horrible sufferings of the famine, Mr. | 
Sullivan bears ungrudging testimony. He also ere of | 
the provisions and operation of the Encumbered Estates Act, 
although he adduces instances to show that the property of land- 
owners was recklessly sacrificed, and that evictions consequent on 
sales were often carried out with great cruelty. The story of the | 
rising of “48 is told with much tenderness and respect for the in- 
surgent leaders, two of whom, Mr. Martin and Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
were in after years the objects of Mr. Sullivan's devoted admiration 
and affection, and both of whom were as ardent as Mr. Sullivan 
in opposing Fenianism. Accounts of Mr. Sharman Crawford's 
Tenant League, and of the astonishing success and desperate end | 
of Mr. Sadleir, together with the picturesque narrative of Miss 
Arbuthnot’s misadventures, conclude the first volume ; and if there 
is much in this part of the work which seems only very slightly 
connected with its main purpose, still no part is more moving and 
t to read; and if an attack on Mr. Justice Keogh, which 
is introduced, is somewhat savage, it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Sullivan, from his point of view, has fair ground for making it. 
When we get to the era of Fenianism, which, _—- growing 
for many years previously, first showed itself in the Phoenix con- 
spiracy of 1859, we reach events of which Mr. Sullivan has much 
personal knowledge, and in which he bore a by no means insigni- 
ficant part. By a curious coincidence, a work has been published 
at the same time with that of Mr. Sullivan, in which the whole 
history of Fenianism is described in great detail. The author, Mr. 
Rutherford, has much curious information to give, and displays an 
astonishing acquaimtance with the past and present history of 
Fenianism both here and in America. He asserts that the secret 
society of the Irish Republican Brotherhood still exists, and 
that he himself saat very recently a gathering where new 
members were sworn in, For the guidance of those in authority, 
who have to take proper precautions aga..ist the operations of con- 
spirators even of the lowest type and with the most hopeless aims, 
it is no doubt useful that all the facts relating to Fenianism should 
be collected. But no story could be more wearisome to the general 
reader. It is all the same thing over and over again. There are 
always leaders who organize,-and who collect money, and quarrel 
among themselves; and there is a spy who knows all they do, and 
tells all to the Government; and then the Government when it 
pleases pounces on the leaders; and then thereis a slight ineffectual 
ising, and some lives are lost, and many trials are held, 


rising 

and then the organizers who have not been caught begin 
organizing again. We do not observe anything material to 
the story which is omitted by Mr. Sullivan, although every- 
thing is told with much greater fulness by Mr. Rutherford. The 
general impressions which we derive trom both narratives are that 
Fenianism was more connected with movements outside Ireland 
than Irish insurrections or attempts at insurrection have usually 
been, that as a mere piece of organization it was skilfully managed, | 
that it never had the faintest chance of success, and that its leaders | 
showed the usual admixture of hot-brained but honest enthusiasts | 
with knaves, assassins, and 


in this kind of subsidiary plots that the Fenians showed | 
any ability or in any way approached success. They never got | 
near like a ee of a real serious rising. They tried to seduce | 
soldiers ; but, although soldiers drank Fenian beer freely, they had — 
ne notion, except in rare instances, of quitting their urs. The 
izers drilled their men, but could never get any arms for them, 
and were reduced to relying on Greek fire and wooden cannon. 
The Roman Catholic priesthood was dead against them. So were 
the men of ’48,and all the Irish Nationalists of any kind of 
ition, Mr. Sullivan being icuous among the number, and 
img on one occasion in serious through his opposition, 


when he boldl: putt in holding a meeting which the Fenians 
had determined should not be held. The American Government pro- 
bably coquetted with them at one time, and so, it is said on more 


doubtful evidence, did the Emperor of the French; but neither 
America nor France was at all inclined to hazard a rupture with 
England by giving any substantial assistance to Fenian plots ; and 
the mass of the Irish people was never in their favour. No diffi- 
culty was ever found in getting Irish juries to convict Fenian 

risoners ; and, now that the whole history of the Fenian leaders 
is known, Irishmen are less likely than ever to wish that Fenian 
memories should be associated with the traditions of Irish nation- 
ality. Mr. Rutherford has thought it worth while, and perha 
he is right, to chronicle their miserable quarrels, their abuse of the 
money confided to them, and the horrible murders from which, in 
some instances, they did not shrink. It may be useful to Irish- 
men to understand what were the kind of men whom they were 
once urged so vehemently to trust. 

Indirectly, the proceedings of the Fenians led Mr. Sullivan 
himself into trouble with the authorities. He shared the opinions 
of those who considered that the rescuers of Kelly, in shooting 
Sergeant Brett, committed only a political offence, and that their 
lives ought to have been spared. In order to express his feelings 
he not only wrote with all his might against the cruelty of the 
Government in the Nation, but he headed a procession which pur- 
ported to pay the honours of a public funeral to the deceased. He 
was prosecuted for taking part in a seditious assembly, but the 


| jury could not agree on a verdict. He was also prosecuted for his 


press offences, and here he was found guilty, and was kept in 
prison for three months. Mr. Sullivan narrates his misadventure 
without a trace of bitterness, and owns that the articles for which 
he was responsible were “rather strong,” that if he transgressed 
the law it was quite natural that he should suffer for it, and that 
the Judges and the prison authorities treated him with the utmost 
kindness and consideration. Tle had, as soon as he was again free, 
the consolation of a new and interesting kind of political work to 
do. Although the Irish Nationalists of his type were bitterly 
incensed against the Whigs, they had great hopes of Mr. Glad- 
stone and a positive enthusiasm for Mr. Bright, and Mr. Sullivan 
had the gratification of superintending the arrangements for a 
grand banquet to which Mr. Bright was invited at Dublin, and 


| which was ne in Ireland as sealing an alliance between 


Irish and English Liberals of the new type. The readers of Mr. 
Sullivan’s work are now aware that they are to enter with him 
on the subject of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and it is startling to find that we are suddenly presented with a 
chapter entitled “‘ Delenda est Carthago.” But this is Mr. Sullivan’s 
way. He loves sensational headings, and does not mind if they 
mean little as long as they sound tremendous. Carthage merely 
means the poor little Irish Church, and Mr. Sullivan, far from 
having any acute and really Roman feelings onthe subject, says that, 
after all, the Carthaginians were really very nice people, and that 
he finds much pleasure in observing that,even after the Third 
Punic War, the Irish Church is as happy and rich asever. Little 
is said of the Land Act, for Mr. Sullivan is chiefly occupied with 
taking us off all at once to Ballycohey and drawing a picture of the 
misdeeds of Mr. Scully, who is described as one of the sternest of 
Irish landlords, evicting his tenants without the slightest regard for 
their feelings. It is a sad story, and that such things were possible 
before the Land Act is sufficient justification for a measure which was 


be. He ends his book with a review of the loss and gain which 
have accrued to Ireland during the last half-century, and he finds 
that the gain greatly preponderates. Among the chief items on 
the favourable side he rightly reckons the increasing readiness of 
Englishmen to give an impartial and patient consideration to Irish 
questions, and he might have included in the list, if modesty had 
— the fact that Ireland has sent, by way of a strong 
Nationalist, a member to Westminster so able, so genial, and in 
the main so right-judging, as the author of this work, 


XUM 


so exceptional as to need a very exceptional reason for its existence. 

Mr. Sullivan, in fact, regards the Disestablishment and the Land 

Acts chiefly in regard to their bearing on Home Rule. It was the 

disgust of a section of the Protestants with the disestablishment 

Zi of their Church which first gave force, vigour, and unity to the 

Home Rule movement. They thought disestablishment a breach 

of the terms of Union, and by way of counterblast they took u 

| the notion of Irish nationality. On the other hand, the Trish 

almost every Luropean country witnessed a revolution; the en- | Nationalist party could point to the new Acts and argue that they 

couragement given by England to the Italians in 1860 and 1861 ; | had now been proved to be right in their long contention that 

the opportunity for Irish military display which the Pope’s re- | Ireland could get what it wanted by a constitutional 

sistance offered ; and, above all, the American Civil War, all in | means. The Irish peasant is also now more independent of his 

different ways gave an impulse to Fenianism. It was organized | landlord through the operation of the Land Act; and the Ballot 

on the Continental model of secret societies, and the United | has enabled him to vote as he pleases, except so far as the secresy 

States furnished money, leaders, and a safe asylum. Stephens, | of spiritual control overmasters the secresy of the ballot-box. It 

the chief Fenian leader, was a man of great resource, and, so far may, however, be said for Home Rule that the enthusiasm it has 

as organization consisted in getting hold of numbers of asso- created has more than once nerved the people to resist the pres- 

ciates, controlling their actions, and tampering with all kinds of sure of the priests, and in itself the movement is entirely unsec- 

persons in positions of trust, such as postmasters, schoolmasters, tarian. Before the last dissolution, the Home Rulers had won 

Seneastill Gundiben, ‘turnkeys, and telegraph clerks, he and his some by-elections, and, even when unsuccessful, had fought a 

associates showed it dexterity, daring, and foresight. The very spirited fight. Mr. Sullivan delights in the history of elec- 

: escape of Stephens lon Richmond Bridewell, the rescue of Kelly, | tion contests, and among what may be termed his novelettes those 

} and the raid on Chester Castle, were all proofs that the Fenians | which describe the contests in Longford and Kerry are certainly 

could form and carry out bold and nicely contrived projects. In | not the least entertaining. A song of triumph over the successes 

the first two instances they succeeded, and in the third they failed won by Home Rulers at the general election naturally concludes 

~ " iy Mr. Sullivan’s descriptions. There he stops. He tells us as fully 

i as we could wish how fit and how competent and how resolved 

the Home Rulers were to do something. Over what they have 

| actually done, and over what they wish to do, he draws a veil 

which his readers are as unwilling or as unable to raise as he can 
| 
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MRS. CREIGHTON’S LIFE OF RALEGH.* 


Ww: should have been glad to find Mrs. Creighton’s name 
attached to.a work on a scale better befitting her abilities 
for research and exposition than that of this little Life of Ralegh. 
But little books are the order of the day; while to the general 
, as well as of the series 
to which it belongs, it would indeed be difficult to take ex- 

tion. We have read of an eccentric person who disliked 

utarch’s Lives; and such is the variety of tastes and antipa- 


thies, that there may be those to whom historical biographies 
in general seem a delusion and a snare,and who would prefer 
to have as little human interest as possible mixed up with 
the materials of their historical studies. But nemo repente fuit 
pragmaticus ; and we should think that few will refuse to welcome 
the attempt to awaken a love of hi by means of a well-selected _ 
and well-executed series of national biographies, as both promising 
in itself and likely to promote rather hinder the success 
of other devices om coaxing the attention of that admirably cared- 
for young person the “ beginner. 

‘At first sight mo subject could seem more felicitously 
chosen for a popular biography than that selected by Mrs. | 
Creighton in the present instance. Ralegh’s life, viewed cursorily, | 
a to offer in perfection that dramatic interest which, as he 
deve many of his contemporaries were fond of repeating, every — 
human life possesses, but which in the case of such a life as this 
never appears to flag. 

Man's life ’s a tragedy, 

with many both greater and less than Ralegh; but not with all is _ 

This spacious earth the theatre ; and the stage 
That country which he lives in. 

Again, what biographical interest could surpass in variety that 
attaching to the career of a man who was patriot and courtier, 
soldier and sailor, discoverer and speculator, philosopher, historian, 
and poet in one; and who, in whatever cause he followed, was 
always in the van? Add to this the doom of so many efforts and 
aspirations—a doom which made Ralegh -a popular hero on the 
scaffold, and which has stamped his name as that of a martyr of 
national sentiment, if not of a national cause. But a more critical 
judgment looks deeper than this; and there could be no better 
warrant of Mrs. Creighton’s fitness for her task than the fact that, 
as her brief introduction shows, she is aware of its peculiar diffi- 
culties. As she truly observes, though Ralegh did much—* so many 
things that we should find it hard to say in which part of his 
career he showed the greatest eminence ”—yet he is one of those 
who “ have been remembered more for what they were than for what 
they did.” He is to most minds, in a higher degree than any of 
his contemporaries, the “ representative man ” of the Elizabethan 
age ; and yet personally he remains in some respects obscure, in 
others doubtful; and it is only in his latter days that his figure 
commands the intense ang a. which is needed for 
the hero of a thoroughly interesting biography. That even 
towards the very close of his days, when he stood in danger of 
trial and death, his bearing should have passed from device and 
subterfuge, till-at last it settled into a more than Stoic contempt— 
into a genuine welcome—of death, we do not count an incon- 
sistency. An eager love of life and its prizes was quite com- 
patible in the Tudor age with the power of looking death 
in the face when it was inevitable ; and to Ralegh the idea of death, 
whether sought or unsought, was no stranger. Moreover he had 
in him the instinct which has led so many heroes to drape them- 
selves nobly at the last. It is remarkable therefore that no really 
interesting biography has ever been written of Ralegh, though the 
attempt has been made more than once, most recently by Mr. 
Edwards, whose accumulation of documents shows that of these at 
least there is an abundance. The reason for this apparent contra- 
diction between materials and results is not easily to be given. It 
is not so much that Ralegh was what Mrs. Creighton is pleased to 
call “ @ self-summed man,” “ of arrogant and overbearing manners, 
unable to contain the scorn which he felt for mean and common 
things” ; for, not to mention that this is a frequent Elizabethan 
characteristic in political as well as literary men (among the latter 
of whom it specially belongs to Ben Jonson), it is one which by no 
means necessarily prejudices the opinion of posterity. Probably 
the fact that in Ralegh the moral elements were not less anti- 
thetically mixed than the intellectual renders it all but impossible 
to arrive at a definite conception of his character. High national 
aims, pursued with an almost prophetic breadth of view, were 
combined in him with personal impulses, not on a definite system 
like that recognizable in Bacon’s conduct of his public life, but in 
such a manuer that the latter seem at times to obscure the former ; 
and throughout there is in Ralegh, philosopher as he is, some- 
thing of the recklessness of the adventurer who hazards 
while he calculates. Nor, with all his varied activity, was it 
given to Ralegh to impress his own individuality upon any one 
phase of national achievement so as to become its special repre- 
sentative in the eyes of the nation. He was the forerunner, rather 
than the pioneer, of colonization ; in the struggle against Spain 
his happiest stroke was (against his advice) lett uncompleted ; to 
the succession of James he was no real contributor, pam upon the 
policy of the new reign he only exercised an indirect influence 
his misfortunes. In literature his name, brilliant as it is, 

remains that of a fragmentary author. Even in his private life, 
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Walter Ralegh. By Louise Creighton. Historical Bio- 
Rivingtons. 1877. 


full as it is of interesting or touching episodes, there is an in- 
distinctness which tte fe uncertain of the man himself as 
lover and husband. Thus his career—notwithstanding the pro- 
minence of his personal share in so many glorious achievements or 
arduous and significant enterprises, notwithstanding the many 
revelations of a powerful individuality which its records offer, 
notwithstanding the tragic story of his sufferings and his end— 
after all an interest to which only a biography of sustained 
wer and developed detail could give cohesion and completeness. 
ates we the limits of her task, Mrs. Creighton has therefore 
judged well in treating Ralegh’s life rather as one round the story 
of which might be qoteed the leading features of his age than as 
the subject of a biography in the strictest sense of the term. 
While thus adopting what a to us an appropriate method 
in the execution of her design, Mrs. Creighton i at the same 
time availed herself of the best means of rendering her book as 
broadly instructive as the susceptibilities of the beginner could 
permit it to be. She may not thank us for noticing what, in a 
work of a more elaborate kind, might be passed by as a matter of 
course; but it is pleasing to observe in this little volume the 
traces of a study of the foreign politics of the age in their con- 
nexion—a study for which no historian could have furnished a 
guidance comparable to that of Ranke. It is equally pleasing, if 
even less surprising, to find in the treatment of the character and 
policy of James I. the influence of the temperate candour of which, 
in dealing with this not less perplexing than irritating theme, Mr. 
Gardiner has set the example.” At the catastrophe of her drama 


| Mrs. Oreighton judiciously refrains from following her chief guide 


into a quasi-rhetorical outburst of a kind in which he very rarely 
permits himself to indulge. For, whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom or generosity of King James in granting the Commission 
for the violation of the terms of which Ralegh really, though not 
nominally, suffered death, we confess that with Mr. Spedding we 
demur to the conclusion of Mr. Gardiner that, “if justice de- 
manded the execution of Ralegh, it also demanded his (the King’s) 
own.” Whatever the King may have foreseen, he could not have 
foreseen the actual F ng ge for which Ralegh had to be 
held responsible. is by no means exonerates James from 
the most serious blame both as to the granting of the 
Commission and as to the refusal to allow a public trial ; but 
it opens the ve question whether, under the actual circum~- 
stances which had occurred, James could have left the promottey? 
of Ralegh unpunished. It strikes us as extremely little to the 
purpose that Ralegh, as Mrs. Creighton says, “neither in his Apology 
nor in his address from the scaffold speaks as if it had ever occurred 
tc him that his real fault was the burning and ing of San 
Thome.” On the other hand, she is certainly at liberty to assert, 
but might it hard to prove, that “in James's eyes it 
was only a crime because he feared it might-bring about a breach 
with Spain.” She states that “even the official declaration did 
not lay so much stress upon the burning of San Thome as it did 
= the other charges”; but it must be pointed out that, among 
the great and heinous offences summarized at the close of the 
Declaration, the “ acts of hostility upon his Majesty’s confederates ” 
are placed at the head and front. hatever the weaknesses and 
errors of King James, the “common view ” taken of his motives at 
the time is often a very imperfect indication of those which really 
determined his conduct. Upon the whole, however, Mrs. Creigh- 
ton’s judgment ap to us fairly calm for a popular bio- 
grapher ; and it is obvious that she has made use even of a work 
with the conclusions of which she may often have felt little 
sympathy, though she rather condescendingly notes that the 
whole of the Lafe of Bacon is “ fall of valuable information about 
the history of the time.” We cheerfully hold the ingenious per- 
versity ot Mrs. Oreighton’s printer responsible for the slip which 
attributes this work to “Mr. Stebbing.” Mr. Spedding, tho 
unable to print the name of Francis Bacon as he wished on te 
back of his volumes, has at all events a right to his own name. 
Doubtless the obscurest part of Ralegh’s public career is that 
which preceded his Winchester trial; but on this, as well as on 
the nature of the indiscretions of which he had been actually 
guilty, Mrs. Creighton has not sought to throw new light, and 
we greatly doubt whether any new light is likely to be thrown. 
Of Ralegh’s literary pretensions, so far as poetry is concerned, she 
says but little; nor was » biography like the present the place 
either for commenting on visionary speculations as to his influence 
upon the progress of the Elizabethan drama, or for verifying Putten- 
ham’s opinion, who “in dittie and amorous ode” found “Sir 
W. Rawlegh’s vayne most lofty, insolent, and passionate.” 
Into his characteristics as an historian, on the other hand, this 
biography enters more carefully; and the remarks on the History 
of the World and its place in our historical literature appear to us 
well worthy of note. It is true, as Mrs. Oreighton observes, that 
Ralegh confuses the functions of the moral teacher and the his- 
torical writer, and is too much of a preacher to bea historian. It 
may be added that his whole method of viewing history is 
nistic to the spirit of scientific inquiry, because he is, in a word, a 
teleologist, though not one of that vulgar and irreverent stamp 
from whose manipulations history continues to suffer in the days of 
a criticism of which he and his age never dreamt. Yet at allevents 
he insisted upon the difficulty of arriving at the truth in“ modern” 
history, while in ancient he believed his materials to be completely at 
his command. As it is, unlike the majority of historical authors, he 
interests us most in the passages where he di the thread 
of his narrative for the purpose of reflections or considerations of 
a more general kind—as, for instance, towards the beginning of 
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the work, in the section on the origin of the distinction of nobility, 
or in that on the good and evil uses of magic. But these, as well 
as the stirring argument of the preface, are well known. Fragment 
as it is, the work is indeed, in Oliver Cromwell's phrase, a “ body 
of history ”; and the worthiest monument of the period which, for 
more reasons than one, presents its author to us in the most attrac- 
tive light. If it is not without its judicious compliment to King 
James, such as under the circumstances could hardly be avoided, 
it likewise contains a ge which we cannot misinterpret as re- 
ferring, under cover of the name of Semiramis, to a sovereign more 
after the prisoner's heart than the prince upon whom his existence 
was depending :— 

For her pedigree, I leave it to the Assyrian heralds, and for her vicious 
life, I ascribe the report thereof to the envious and lying Grecians. For 
delicacy and ease do more often accompany licentiousness in men and 
women, than labour and hazard do. 


It is in the spirit of this, to our minds, most noteworthy passage 
that Mrs. Creighton has composed her little offering to the memories 
of the Elizabethan age. We are glad that such little books should 
be placed in the hands of learners, who will have time enough to 

to penetrate the clair-vbscur which envelops so much of the 
glories as well as the scandals of the days of which Ralegh is so 
prominent a representative. His own life might be made the text 
of many comments which Mrs. Creighton has done well to omit. 
Full of brilliancy where its deeds and enterprises stand forth in the 
light of day, it likewise had its tortuous by-paths which it is easier 
to guess than to trace. For it was a long life of faction and intrigue, 
fettered to a presence which Ralegh doubtless adored, but from 
which, even when nominally free, he dared not escape. The view 
of the Elizabethan system of government which these offer 
is of course incomplete, and may here and there be not altogether 
correct. Thus we doubt whether the assertion that “ the result 
proved that Elizabeth’s economy was most useful for the final good 
of England,” even though “ at the time it often seemed to throw 
hindrances in the way of the wisest schemes of her servants,” 
be not more of a ox than a truism. But the contrast between 
the days of Elizabeth—even those of her decline—and the days of 
James remains a fact which the national tradition may have 
exaggerated, but of which it has justly retained an enduring 
consciousness ; and nothing could be at once more truly and more 
simply said than this, that the policy of the House of Stuart, to 
which the views of James gave the tone, was a policy “ which the 
Englishman whom Elizabeth, unconsciously to herself, had helped 
to nurture in the love of freedom could not endure.” This love of 
freedom—or, if we may change the word without altering the 
meaning, this love of movement—is typified in Ralegh more 
variously, if not more intensely, than in any other Elizabethan 
worthy ; and, though his whole individuality is one which, as we 
have said, only the genius of a great historical writer could enable 
us fully to grasp, yet it is impossible to close a well-written sketch 
of his life and times like that before us without subscribing to its 
testimony that ‘‘to study Ralegh’s character is to study the ten- 
dencies of his age.” 


BUDDHISM.* 


She = present age is one of Primers and Manuals. We live so 
fast that few of us have time for careful sustained study ; but 
there is a general desire to know something, and, what is more 
important perhaps, to be able to say something, upon every con- 
ceivable topic of conversation, We are unable to obtain our in- 
tellectual food in the regular course, so it is condensed and prepared 
for us like Liebig’s meat and concentrated essences. These may 
be occasionally too strong for digestion, and may be followed by 
indications of ignorance and confusion instead of marks of know- 
ledge. But, in spite of the old maxim, a little knowledge is better 
than none at all; the danger is in the use or the display we make 
of the little. Up to a certain point manuals are certainly useful, but 
they are mischievous when they are held to be sufficient, when they 
satisfy curiosity rather than excite inquiry. There are many sub- 
jects, however, about which men in general may well be contented 
with a partial superficial acquaintance; subjects which they have 
neither the time nor the power to study effectually, but about 
which it is desirable to have some general He sy A series of 
works upon such subjects has been undertaken by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, to which the very awkward title 
of “ Non-Christian Religious Systems” has been given. We 
should have preferred oe old word “ Heathen,” but the term 
has become offensive, is now hardly applicable to “all re- 
ligions except the covenant of grace.” The first of these works 
is a small volume of 250 pages on Buddhism, by Mr. Rhys Davids, 
formerly in the Ceylon Civil Service, and well known for his 
writings on subjects connected with Buddhism. The book is 
clearly written upon the whole, but we have met with some oddly 
constructed sentences, and a few in which either the wording or 
the punctuation seems to be at variance with the apparent mean- 
ing. For instance, in page 12 we read, “ Csoma’s ‘ Notices’ have 
been superseded by the works of Foucaux and Schiefner, but the 
latter contains a good deal which still has independent value.” 
We suppose we should here read “ former” for “ latter”; but ther 


* Non-Christian Religious Systems—Buddhism; being a Sketch of the 
Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
London : Societ <~ Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1877. 


‘a work that contains a good deal that is of independent value 


cannot be said to be superseded. 

At the opening of his work Mr. Davids quotes statistical tables of 
religions, in which five hundred millions of human beings, or forty 
per cent. of the estimated population of the whole earth, are classed 
as Buddhists. All such classifications must of necessity be v: 
and problematical, and Mr. Davids very properly objects that it is im- 
possible to class all religions under a few general names. In one of 
those curious passages we havespoken of he says:—* Not one of the 
five hundred millions who offer flowers now and then on Buddhist 
shrines, who are more or less moulded by Buddhist teaching, is 
only or altogether a Buddhist ; but these figures cannot fail to 
show how great is the claim on our attention of that system whose 
influence over living men they roughly express.” But, quite in- 
dependently of the influence it has exercised, and still exercises, over 
such vast numbers of men, Buddhism has even higher claims on 
account of the lofty aims of its founder, and the purity of its 
morality, the subtlety of its philosophy, the — futility of 
its nirrdna or summum bonum of all philosophy and religion, 
and, lastly, for the ancient and well-attested records of its 
simple beginnings as contrasted with the highly developed ritual 
and widely ditiering opinions and practices of its modern pro- 
fessors. This development of Buddhism is all the more interesting 
because it *‘ runs so remarkably parallel with that of Christianity. 
The materials for the history of Buddhism are of vast extent; and 
although much has been done of late years to lay them open to 
European thought and criticism, much remains yet for investigation 
before its history and its workings can be fully understood, and 
before we can feel anything like certainty that we have arrived at 
a clear and sure apprehension of that nirvana which is the ultimate 
end and object of all its teachings. The literal meaning of this 
term “extinction” is clear enough. It has been rendered as 
“ absorption,” and “ annihilation,” and by Professors Max Miiller 
and Childers as “ nihilism.” It is hard to conceive that this last 
can be the ultimate end of such earnest and enlightened teaching, 
and our judgment may well be suspended until we can attain 
a fuller acquaintance with Buddhist writings and a clearer appre- 
ciation of their teachings. Meanwhile Mr. Davids presents a new 
explanation, which is well worthy of attention :— 

Nirvana is the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind and 
heart which would otherwise be the cause of renewed individual existence. 
Thatextinction is to be brought about by, and runs parallel with, the growth 
of the opposite condition of mind and heart, and is complete when that 
opposite condition is reached. Nirvana is therefore the same thing as a 
sinless, calm state of mind, and, if translated at all, may best perhaps be 
rendered as “ holiness ””—holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom. 

The earliest extant writings on Buddhism, the Three Pitakas, or 
baskets, as they are called, can be satisfactorily traced back to a 
period anterior to the Christian era, and probably have preserved 
much of the teaching of Gotama Buddha in his own words. The 
details they atford for the biography of Gotama are less trustworthy, 
for his followers shrouded him from the very first in a halo of 
sanctity. Old mythical stories have been appropriated to his 
honour and glorification, and age after age has produced new 
legends and new fables respecting him. Some of them are of very 
early origin. The Buddhists of Tibet, Nepal, and the North were 
separated from those of Ceylon, Siam, and the South many cen- 
turies ago by the reconversion of India to Brahmanism. There has 
been little communication between the Buddhists of the North 
and South since the third century a.pD. The writings of the 
Northern Buddhists are in Sanskrit, and are comparatively little 
known, while those of the South are in Pali. Therefore little doubt 
can be entertained of the antiquity of such teachings and stories as 
are found both in the Sanskrit writings of the North and the Pali 
books of the South. A considerable period probably elapsed 
between the death of Buddha and the first record in writing of his 
doctrines. During this period they were handed down by oral 
tradition; nor did the practice cease when the written record 
had been made, for they still continue to be transmitted from 
mouth to mouth with great perfection. Europeans and Orientals 
differ widely in their appreciation of oral traditions. If Orientals 
over-value them when oa consider them preferable to a written 
record, Europeans are certainly inclined unduly to depreciate them. 
The precision and tenacity of Oriental memories are most remark- 
able, and these faculties have always been cultivated with the 
greatest care and diligence, so that ancient compositions have un- 
doubtedly been transmitted from age to with marvellous 
accuracy. There is, then, little reason for doubting that the funda- 
mental teachings of Buddha have come down from him as they 
were learnt by his disciples from his lips, and were taught by 
them in turn to their disciples and followers. Mr. Davids gives 
a sketch of the life of Gotama, the leading points of which 5 ae 
been picked out from the best authenticated records and have the 
greatest ap of probability. It is necessarily a mixture of 
the real and the ideal, but there is nothing extravagant in it, and 
the whole bears the semblance if not the distinct impress of truth. 

Gotama had one of the greatest of those meditative subtle 
intellects of which India has furnished so many examples. 
Unsatisfied with the metaphysical teachings of Hindu philo- 
sophy, he withdrew into seclusion to obtain, if possible, by fasting, 
penance, and meditation, a deeper and more satisfying insight into 
the mysteries of life and futurity. His fastings and mortitications 
excited the wonder of all around, and his fame spread “ like the 
sound of a great bell hung in the canopy of the skies.” He had 
| attained fame, but after long years he had not found conviction. 
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The same doubts haunted him and the same mental struggle con- 
tinued, until at length under the shade of a fig-tree, ever since 
reverenced as the Bo tree, he found the truth which he had 
sought. “The religious side of his nature had won the victory ; 
his doubts had cleared away; he had become Buddha—that is, 
enlightened ; he had grasped, as it seemed to him, the solution of 
the great mystery of sorrow, and had learnt at once its causes and 
its cure. He seemed to have gained the haven of peace, and én the 
power over the human heart Fiumed culture, and of love to others, 
to rest at last on a certitude that could never beshaken.” Butthe 
conclusion at which he had arrived was a severe test of his sincerity. 
Penance and mortification, so approved and so efficacious in Hindu 
belief, had been tried and found wanting; so he cast them aside, 
and taught that salvation was to be obtained “ by self-control and 
love, without any of the rites, any of the ceremonies, any of the 
charms, any of the priestly powers, any of the gods in which men 
love to trust.” This repudiation of his past course of life is well 
called “ The Great Renunciation,” and it cost him many of his 
followers. But his zeal and enthusiasm gathered others around 
him, and when some differences arose amongst them he laid down 
the fundamental articles of his religion in a verse which has 
attained the highest celebrity :—“ To cease from all sin, to get virtue, 
to cleanse one’s own heart—this is the religion of the Buddhas.” 
Some of his most active disciples hankered after the old forms and 
restrictions of religion, but he would not yield to their wishes. He 
sought to teach the way to salvation, and would place no stumbling- 
blocks to impede the progress of his disciples or lay down any rigid 
uniform line which all must follow. Those who wished to pursue 
a severely strict line of life might take their own course, but not 
impose it on weaker brethren. His followers might eat the 
customary food of the country if they took it without indulgence 
of appetite ; for “it was possible to become holy at the foot ofa 
tree or ina house ; in cast-off clothes or in clothes given by laymen; 
whilst abstaining from flesh or whilst using it.” The last words 
of the great teacher are well authenticated and are very remark- 
able. Speaking to his mendicant disciples, he said, “‘ Mendicants ! 
I now impress it upon you—the parts and powers of man must be 
dissolved ; work out your salvation with diligence.” 

The common belief that Buddhism and Hinduism were from the 
first antagonistic to each other and struggled for the mastery is 
hardly justified by what is known of their history. Each had its 
day of ascendency and decline, and Brahmanism in its multiform 
developments finally prevailed over its less demonstrative and 
more spiritual rival. But Buddhism was the direct offspring of Hindu 
philosophy. Gotama adopted much of the teaching which he had 
learnt from older systems, and founded a school of metaphysics 
and morality rather than a rival religion. As Mr. Davids observes, 
“ Gotama’s whole training was Brahmanism, and he probably 
deemed himself to be the most correct exponent of the spirit, as 
distinct from the letter, of the ancient faith.” The two religions 
seem to have lived on together very peaceably for a considerable 
time, and it was not till both had become more developed and 
more corrupt that strife and persecution arose between them. 

The Buddhism of the present day is very different from the 

simple spiritual religion of its early years. Like religions in 
general, it has developed new institution sand a ritual more or less 
ornate. Spreading over many different countries widely distant, 
and having little intercourse with each other, it varies greatly. It 
is every where corrupt ; but the Buddhism of Ceylon perhaps remains 
the simplest, while the Lamaism of Tibet is the most formal and 
ceremonious. Mr. Rhys Davids gives a pleasing picture, no doubt 
from personal observation, of a simple religious festival in Ceylon. 
The rainy season 
is the finest part of the year, and as there are no other regular religious ser- 
vices at any other time, the peasantry celebrate the reading of the Word as 
their great religious f stival. They put up under the palm-trees a platform, 
roofed, but quite open at the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths and 
flowers; and round it they sit in the moonlight on the ground, and listen 
through the night with great satisfaction, if not with great intelligence, to 
the sacred words repeated by relays of shaven monks, . They listen 
all the night long with unaffected delight ; chatting pleasantly now and 
again with their neighbours, and indulging all the while in the mild 
narcotic of the betel leaf, their stores of which afford a constant occasion 
for acts of polite good fellowship. 
In Tibet the religion has assumed a very formal character. 
Words, not deeds, tind the way to salvation. Every Tibetan has 
a rosary of 108 beads on which to reckon his prayers, and it is in 
Tibet that prayer has been reduced to a mere mechanical act by 
the use of praying wheels and praying flags, which bring down a 
blessing each time that the wheel turns or the flag is blown open 
by the wind :— 

Lamaism, indeed, with its shaven priests, its bells and rosaries, its 
images and holy water and gorgeous dresses; its service with double 
choirs and _—- and creeds, and mystic rites, and incense, and in 
which the laity are spectators only; its abbots and monks, and nuns of 
many grades ; its worship of the double Virgin, and of the saints and 
angels ; its fasts, confessions, and purgatory ; its images, its idols and its 

ictures; its huge monasteries and its gorgeous cathedrals, its powerful 

ierarchy, its cardinals, its Pope, bears outwardly at least a strong resem- 
blance to Romanism, in spite of the essential ditierence of its teachings and 
of its mode of thought. 

Such are the closing words of this little work. We think 
the S. P. C. K. may be congratulated on their success in this 
first volume of their new series. It may perhaps at first sight be 
thought inconsistent for the Society to issue works explanatory of 
any religion except the Christian; but the Directors have evi- 
dently taken a broader view, and have felt that Christianity must 
gain by comparison with any other religion. They are therefore 


providing cheap and succinct works by which such comparisons 
may be made. These books, if we may judge from the one before 
us, are written in a fair impartial spirit, in which all justice is 
done to the subject. They are free, in short, from Pharisaisin ; 
they institute no invidious comparisons, and make no insinuatious 
of pity for the one side or of thankfulness for the other. The 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions. But, however much 
he may value the blessings of Christianity, he can hardly fail after 
a perusal of this book to feel a just and high respect for the 
many pure and Christian-like lessons which Buddhism teaches. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


oy title of this bouk is as interesting as the book itself is dis- 
appointing. A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century 
turns out to be a West Indian planter and trader ; and the papers 
which form the materials of these two volumes are his business 
correspondence. He owned, indeed, as Mr. Jeaffreson tells us, in 
language that smacks somewhat of the auctioneer, “important 
properties in Suffolk and Cambridgeshire”; but from neither of 
these important properties is, we believe, a single one of his letters 
written, There is no record, therefore, as we — reasonably 
have expected, of English country life. Nevertheless we should 
not have troubled ourselves much about the title had the book 
itself been interesting. Out of an old bundle of mercantile 
letters over whicli two hundred years have passed there must 
always be something worth reading to be got, though it may only 
be in the proportion of a few ounces of précious metal to a ton of 
ore. H r. Jeaffreson been moderate, had he been content to 
make out of these letters a small magazine article, and had he a 
knowledge of the art of literary smelting—if we may use the ex- 
pression—he might have written some ten, or even twenty, pages 
that would have been worth reaging. He has chosen, however, to 
fill two volumes, containing together 650 pages, and to leave to 
his reader the wearisome task which rightfully belongs to the 
editor. In our schoolboy days there was a dish that went by 
the name of shouting-pudding. In it the plums were 
so few and so far apart that the sudden and unexpected 
discovery of one was supposed to lead to a shout of joy. Or 
was it that these sparsely scattered titbits were at “ hooting 
distance” from each other? As we turned wearily over Mr. 
Jeatireson’s pages, and looked out, almost without hope, for some 
small matter of human interest, the remembrance of this pudding 
came back upon us. Few as the plums used to be, they are 
fewer here, while the material in which they are embedded is far 
heavier, and far harder to digest. 

Mr. Jeaffreson has indeed gone out of his way to swell out his 
book. He has so contrived as to give not a little of it twice over. 
Indeed, in some cases, what we have already read twice we have to 
read over again athirdtime. In a Biographical Memoir which fills 
nearly half the first volume he gives as a history of his hero what 
is really an abstract of these letters. When he comes to the letters 
themselves he seems to have forgotten that he had already told 
his readers more than was needful to render them clear, and he 
— in most cases what he calls a note. The note is commonly 
nothing but a repetition of the Memoir. But, as both note and 
Memoir are founded on the letters themselves, the same fact is 
given with more or less fulness not unfrequently three times. Mr. 
Jeaffreson gives moreover not a little information that he has de- 
rived from other sources about some of the people with whom his 
hero has to do. When, for instance, he returns to England after 
more than five years’ absence, ‘ Charles Brett,” we are told, “ was 
the man whom Christopher was most eager to grasp by the hand.” 
In p. 67 of the first volume we had been previously told that 
Charles Brett was a gentleman-pensioner at Whi We are 
next told that a few weeks before the ship arrived this 
worthy gentleman had died. Here then we have a West Indian 
planter whose name was utterly unknown till his business 
letters were found, anxious to see a friend who was equally un- 
known. The friend had died, but as he lived two hundred years 
ago there is nothing very striking in that. Our curiosity had heer 
already fully satisfied. We knew that Mr. Charles Brett had been 
a gentleman-pensioner at Whitehall, that Mr. Christopher Jeaffreson 
had been eager to grasp his hand, but that he found him dead. Are 
we to have the lineage given us of every unknown man whose hand 
every other unknown man wanted, and wanted in vain, to grasp 
some two hundred years ago? Mr. Jeatlreson evidently thinks 
that such matters ought to be recorded. Therefore, in p. 126 of 
the same volume he gives us the following additional account of 
this gentleman-pensioner :— 

The only son of Major-General Brett of Rotherby in Leicester, some time 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, by Frances, daughter of Sir Henry Neville 
of Billingbeere, county Berks, Charles Brett was for many years a Gentle- 
man Pensioner in ordinary to Charles the Second, and held that office at 
court up to the time of his death, which took place on 24 May, 1682, in the 
fifty-first year of his age, when he was interred in his parish church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, hard by the old Abbey, in which he had married 
Christopher’s only sister on 3 March, 1673-4. 

In a long note we are told what has become of “ The Mural 
Tablet ” of this unfortunate gentleman who died before his 
friend could grasp his hand. We are further told that in 


* A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century. From the Papers (A.p. 
1676-1686) of Christopher Jeaffreson, of Dullingham House, Cambridgeshire. 
Edited by John Cordy Jeaffreson, Author of “A Book about Doctors,” &c. 
2vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1878. 
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the i of his marriage, his wife’s name “ is misspelt 
Mary Jefferson,” and if we are sceptical as to such an important 
fact, we are referred to “ Westminster Abbey Register.” We 
are told moreover whom she married when she lost this un- 
fortunate gentleman whose hand his friend was so eager to grasp, 
and whom she took for her third husband when she lost the 
second husband whom she had married after she had lost the 
unfortunate gentleman whose hand his friend was so eager to 
grasp. The reader will think, and perhaps not unreasonably, that 
he knows enough of Mr. Charles Brett. Mr. Jeaflreson, however, 
is not satisfied, and so in p. 225 of the same volume he thinks 
it right to refresh our knowledge. We must apologize to our 
readers for treating them as Mr. Jeaffreson treats his, but, unless 
we repeat his repetitions, we cannot show how his book is written. 
He thus then for the third time returns to his gentleman-pensioner 
of Whitehall :— 

{ Note—Charles Brett, who married the letter-writer’s only sister Mary, 
was the only son of Major-General Brett of Rotherby, Co. Leicester, at one 
time Governor of the Isle of Wight, by Frances daughter of Sir Henry 
Neville of Billingsbeere, Co. Berks, Knt. and widow of Sir Richard 
Worsley first baronet of Appuldercomb. A gentleman pensioner in ordi- 
nary at Whitehall, Charles Brett had for his first wife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Ambrose Browne, first baronet of Beechworth Castle, Co. Surrey. 
His marriage- with his second wife, Mary Jeatireson, was solemnized in 
Westminster Abbey on 3 March, 1673, when she was twenty-three years 
of age. On his death in May, 1682, Charles Brett was interred in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, where his memorial tablet is preserved 
in one of the vestibules of the church. ] - 

In some places where Mr. Jeaflreson gives his version of the 
writer's simple narrative, he not only swells out the language, but 
he also alters the facts. For instance, in describing the great frost 
of 1683-4—when, as we read in one of the letters, “it was better 
walking on the ice of the Thames than in the streets, and better 
for the coaches that plyed from the Temple to Westminster 
Bridge for sixpence”—he says in the Memoir that his hero’s “ father- 
in-law, Colonel Gamiell, and his old friend Sir EK. Brett, perished 
from the keen north wind.” When we turn to the letters we read 
that “Sir E. Brett payd that debt which we all owe to nature. 
I believe the bitter season haistened his end.” Ile may indeed 
have died of the cold, but it is after all only a surmise on the part 
of the writer. How the author has been able to turn it intoa cer- 
tainty we cannot imagine. Of the other gentleman we read :— 
“He was near sixty-nine years of age, but he was hearty and 
lusty, till his violent pains of the stone took him off his legs. He 
was ill about a quarter of a year, and dyed about the beginning of 
January.” He died, that is to say, about a fortnight a ter the trost 
began, whereas he had fallen ill nearly three montis earlier, nor is 
there anything stated to show that the cold hastened lis end. 

Mr. Jeatireson blunders also in matters of general history. Thus 
he says that ‘“ Cromwell, moving deliberately and resolutely, took 
possession of Jamaica, and inflicted on Spain such humiliation as 
she had not endured at English hands since the days of the 
Armada.” Cromwell inflicted humiliation enough on Spain in 
other parts, but his great expedition to the West Indies was, as 
wvery one knows who knows anything of the history of those times, 
an utter and a shameful failure in its chief object. It was sent, 
not against Jamaica, but against St. Domingo, and, so far from 
Cromwell moving deliberately and resolutely against Jamaica, that 
island was only taken when nothing better could be had. It was 
at that time “a poor unpopulous island, and seemed hardly worth 
the taking or the keeping.” In another passage Mr. Jeafiveson 
brings in “Sir Charles Sedley’s frail and fascinating daughter.” 
That the lady was frail was notorious, but if any one found her 
fascinating it was James II. alone. Charles II. had said that she 
was so ugly that his brother had her by way of penance. She had, 
indeed, wit; but, as she herself said, it could not be for her wit 
that the King loved her, for he had not enough to know that she 
had any. 

But ie will leave Mr. Jeafireson’s repetitions and blunders, and 
do something to refresh our readers by Gnrins before their notice 
some of the few interesting ges which are to be found in 
these volumes. Christopher Jeatireson, after his return to England, 
acted as an agent for the island of St. Christopher in the supply of 


labourers. He looks, therefore, upon a plot or rebellion in England | 


from a somewhat peculiar point of view. In writing of the Duke 
of Monmouth’s insurrection he shows not the least pity for the 
miserable wretches on whom James let Jeffreys loose. He says :— 
“ The gaols are full of prisoners, and some hundreds will be trans- 
ported, but they are not yet condemned. I hope that St. Chris- 
topher will have a share of them. I have been several tymes at 
Whitehall about them.” A few years earlier he writes :—* As for 
the malefactors, I perceive may have them, if I would 
take both sexes,” e had not wished to have the women, 
but the Rye House Plot had just been discovered. He 
adds, therefore: —“ Yet I have at this time an inclination to ac- 
cept them on those terms, because it is probable that the Whig 
Plot will make the number of men that fall under that sentence 
exceed far that of the women.” When the Council had once made 
over to him what he calls “a parcel of malefactors,” he found that 
his difficulties were scarcely begun. He could not get them de- 
livered to him till he had bribed the Clerk of the Council and the 
chief gaoler of Newgate. The bribe that went to this latter officer 
would seem to have been shared with the Sheritis and the Re- 
corder. For each prisoner he had thus to pay between two and 
three There was this advantage in this corrupt system, 
that it was evidently the interest of the Recorder to hang as few 
as possible. When a man might be hanged for stealing tive shil- 


lings, it was no bad thing that his judge and gaolers could make 
ten times as much by not hanging him. When the agent had re- 
ceived his “ parcel” he had still to get it to the ship. For the 
escape of any one of the convicts he was responsible under a heavy 
penalty. On one occasion he had forty-seven malefactors assigned 
to him. Of these three had died in prison and three others 
were too ill to be moved. We may form from this some 
kind of estimate of the prison death-rate in those days. 
The rest “were certainly,” he writes, “a parcel of as 
notorious villains as any that have been transported this 
long tyme. Seven had followed sea-affairs who would make 
the captain watchful in the voyage.” There was a danger 
lest they might, when landed, seize a boat and escape; but the 
Deputy-Governor to whom he writes is cautioned not to talk of it 
on the island, “ lest it might hinder the sale of them—for nobody, 
I suppose, will be desirous to buy a servant that has that conveni- 
ence of freeing himself by the first boat he can steal.” No doubt 
it was from these sailor-convicts that the fleet of the buecaneers— 
that terror of the West Indies—was largely recruited. When 
Mr. Christopher Jesffreson had received the men at Newgate he 
had to get them to Gravesend. He had provided shackles and 
irons for the voyage, which, he says, could be sold in the island. 
He had a guard of about thirty men over the malefactors through 
the streets; but “as they went, notwithstanding the guard, they 
committed several thefts, snatching away hats, perrewigs, &c., from 
several persons, whose curiosity led them into the crowd.” He 
made no great provision of clothes for them, as “ he understood 
that the last parcel threw off their cloathes overboard, and came 
as bare to the island as if they had had no cloathes.” Naturally 
enough, he writes, “they are a chargeable as well as troublesome sort 
of merchandize.” Weare glad to tind that the lot of such wretches 
as these was not altogether hopeless. In an earlier letter he says, 
“ No goale-bird esn be so incorrigible, but there is hope of his 
conformity here, as well as of his preferment, which some have 
happily experimented.” 

There are a few other matters of interest in these volumes 
which we cannot stop to touch on. We could wish that Mr. 
Jeatfreson would even now separate the small handful of wheat 
from the bushels of chaff in which it is hidden. The historian 
may possibly think himself forced to read through this b.ok to 
get at the few facts of any importance that it contains. As 


| he reads he will feel but little gratitude towards the editor. The 


gener 1 reader, unless we are greatly mistaken, not being under 
the sense of duty, will very soon break down in the attempt to 
reach the end of even the first of the two volumes, 


HANDBOOK TO ST. ALBANS.* 


NEW edition of the excellent Handbook to the Southern 
Cathedrais being called for, Mr. Murray has wisely availed 
himself of the opportunity to include the most recent accession to 
the catalogue of ngiish cathedrals—that of St. Albans. With 
equal judgment he has abstained from including the penultimate 
cathedral—vlder by a few months than that of St. Albans—of 
St. Mary's, Truro. Cornwall, we are sure, will not feel itself 
slighted by this owission, but will regard it as a hint, delicate but 
unmistakable, that the church in which the successor of Conanus 
and Living has fixed his bishop's stool is altogether unworthy of 
the dignity to which it has been raised, and that no time must 
be lost in raising a minster better betitting its historic county. 
We notice with satisfiction that the erection of a new cathedral 
has been one of the subjects of the first Diocesan Conference of the 
see of Truro, and that the representatives, lay and clerical, 
unanimously resolved that the thing must be done. Indeed, St. 
Mary’s, ‘Truro, is a mere parish church of the ordinary Cornish 
type, and interior to many of its sisters, so that any illustrations 
of it would be quite out of place in a cathedral handbook. Fourteen 
years have elapsed since the appearance of the first edition of 
these volumes. Ii it is as long before another edition appears, we 
have littie doubt that a county whose common life is so united 
and so earnest will have built a cathedral which Mr. Murray, or 
his editor, will gladly recognize, not, as was erroneously stated 
by more than one speaker at the Conference, as “ the first English 
cathedral built since the Reformation "—a character which of 
course belonys to St. Paul’s—but as a realization of the ideal 
English catuedral of the nineteeuth century. One thing, however, 
is essential to secure this—the complete removal of the present 
structure. To atiempt to retain any part would be to spoil the 
whole. 
isut to return to St. Albans. Mr. Murray has considerately issued 
the account of this cathedral separately, so that those who possess 
the original edition and do not care to add the new one to their 
shelves may be able to complete their series. The description of 
the building and the history of the Abbey are, as in the other 
divisions of the Handbooks, by Mr. Richard J. King. This is a 
sufficient warrant for lucidity of style and accuracy of descrip- 
tion. The illustrative woodcuts are by Mr. J. W.Whymper. Good as 
they are, they do not make us insensible to the loss of the engraver 
of the earlier woudcuts, the late Mr. Orlando Jewitt, of whom Mr. 
King says with justice in his preface that “ few engravers on wood 
have succeeded in giving the most delicate details with so much 
accuracy and certainty of hand,” while his “ great love for and 


* Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Southern Division: St, 
Albans. With Liiustrations. London: John Murray. 1877. 
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knowledge of medizeval architecture” rendered him a coadjutor 
whose place it is almost impossible adequately to supply. There 
is a want of brilliancy and decision of stroke in Mr. Whymper’s 
cuts which contrasts unfavourably, not only with Mr. Jewitt’s 
exquisite productions, but with the very attractive illustrations by 
Mr. Kent Thomas to Mr. Comyns Carr's St. Albans, reviewed in 
this journal a few months since. Several of the cuts seem to 
us reproductions of photographs. This course, save in very 
exceptional cases, is fatal to excellence in art. Photographs are 
invaluable aids to the architectural draughtsman in securing 
minute accuracy of form and detail; but they can never supply 
the play and feeling evolved from the mind of the true artist. 
The most interesting of these illustrations are the general 
view of the church from the south-west, and the view of the re- 
stored shrine of the patron saint. The general view displays very 
strikingly the immense unrelieved length of the nave, and the 
admirable proportions of the central tower—huge without being 
unwieldy—as well as the injury which the outline of the fabric has 
sustained from the unhappy flattening of the roof and lowering of 
the gables by Abbot Whethamstede in the fifteenth century; “a 
change,” writes Mr. King, “ which, although effected long before the 
dissolution of the monastery, has injured the general outline more 
decidedly than any later neglect or alteration.” None of the contem- 
plated works of restoration will do so much to dignify the building 
and remove the effect of lowness and flatness now generally prevalent 
as the raising of the roofs to their original pitch. A first instal- 
ment of this good work will soon be seen in the western bays of 
the south aisle, where Sir Gilbert Scott’s vast engineering opera- 
tions for restoring verticality to the now leaning walls are being 
carried on. Theimprovement will, we feel sure, be so marked as to 
give a greater impulse to the work of restoration than any written 
statements, however forcible. The other woodcut referred to re- 
presents the shrine of St. Alban, together with the chapel in which, 
after three centuries of apparently hopeless disintegration, the 
scattered fragments have been brought together with marvellous 
patience and skill and re-erected on their old site, and in almost 
their old beauty. Beyond the slirine we see the wooden watching 
loft, “with the aumbries and lockers for reliquaries and sacred 
vessels below,” and the gallery above in which, to quote Mr. King’s 
description, “a monk was always stationed . . . to keepa 
constant watch on the great shrine; the gold and jewels attached 
to which were sometimes attractive to other than discreet wor- 
shippers.” In perfect correctness we should have styled the newly 
erected structure the base of the shrine; for, as Mr. King reminds 
us, “ the actual shrine which contained the relics” was a “ theca,” 
or chest, resting on the stone substructure, as in that of the Con- 
fessor at Westminster, and the anonymous shrine that forms part 
of the range of the Burghersh tombs at Lincoln, “ protected by a 
covering of wood, suspended from the ceiling.” The restoration of 
this shrine-base—due to Mr. John Chapple, Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
clerk of the works—“ out of not less than 2,000 fragments recovered 
from the several places in which they had been hidden,” exhibits a 
reconstructive skill, implying at the same time a clear conception 
of the whole and the meaning of each separate part, only to be 
paralleled by that with which the Nineveh ivories were pieced 
together at the British Museum out of countless tiny fragments. 

The number of illustrations—only eight, or nine, including the 
very complete and instructive ground-plan, also due, we see, to 
Mr. Chapple—must be pronounced inadequate to the variety of 
style and architectural importance of the fabric, and out of pro- 
poe to the copiousness with which other cathedrals have 

sen illustrated. In this series of handbooks Winchester is 
illustrated by no less than twenty-three woodcuts, Salisbury 
by twenty-one, Exeter by sixteen, while, of the smaller cathedrals, 
Chichester is allowed tive more illustrations than the mighty 
and varied pile of St. Albans, and even Rochester equals it. Owing 
to the paucity of plates, several of the most beautiful and remark- 
able parts of the fabric are not represented at all. We look in 
vain for any drawing of Abbot de Cella’s “ spiritual” work, to use 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s happy epithet, at the west end; a work which, 
if carried out according to its original conception, would have 
given St. Albans the loveliest west front in England. The early 
English and decorated bays of Abbots Trumpington and Ment- 
more at the western part of the nave, and the stately lantern 
arches, are only described, not drawn. Nor are the subjects 
chosen always the most attractive, nor the points of view 
the best that could have been selected. The restored turret of 
the south transept is hardly of sufficient importance to monopolize 
one of the few plates, while we cannot but express our surprise that 
the view of the north side of the nave was not so taken as to 
include one or more of the Early English bays which stand in such 
remarkable juxtaposition with the original Norman work, in Mr. 
King’s words, “ without any attempt to conceal the point of junc- 
tion, or in any respect to harmonize the figure of the supports thus 
brought together.” There is hardly anything more curious in the 
history of English architecture than the stunted cluster of shafts 
resting with such sharp contrast on the remains of the huge Norman 
pier, of which a reverential feeling for an altar of special sanctity 
probably forbade the destruction, We regret that so remarkable a 
feature was not given. 

The letterpress of the Handbook, as we have said, is ex- 
cellent. The structural history of the fabric is clearly traced 
from the original authorities in the Gesta Abbatum, and its 


architectural features are lucidly described. -These, however, 
were brought before our readers at no very distant date, and the | 
part of Mr. King’s work which will probably now prove most 


generally interesting is that which relates to the gigantic works 
of repair and restoration which for some years past have been 
carried on under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, and which 
have lately been the subject of such severe animadversions in the 
pages of some of our contemporaries. It is reassuring to find that 
these censures are not endorsed by the learned and competent 
author of the Handbook. No doubt restorations have their dark 
side. There isa charm about an unrestored building, even in the 
midst of squalor and decay, which a restored building misses. 
The gain in stability and seemliness and ritual propriety is more 
or less balanced by the loss in picturesqueness mellow beauty. 
We cannot doubt that there are those to whom St. Albans 
as it was, patched and dilapidated and half ruinous, is still far 
dearer than St. Albans as it is, fresh from the restorer’s hand, 
and who remember regretfully the brick-mullioned windows and 
the Georgian panelling, and the other incongruous features neces- 
sarily swept away in the present repair. Nor is this feeling 
without some plausible excuse. There is no question that a 

resent aspect of newness, not to say rawness, has been given to the 
interior, which cannot fail to be painful till time has toned down 
the stone work and mellowed the freshly whitened walls. But the 
restoration of St. Albans has been a question not of taste or feeling, 
but of necessity. We believe that there are fanatics who say 
that we ought to leave our ancient churches and cathedrals to fall 
into ruins rather than allow a single feature to be profaned by the 
unhallowed touch of a nineteenth-century mason. With such 
enthusiasts we have nothing to do. ‘They are beyond the force 
of reason. But we are sure that no true lover of our ancient 
architecture can read of the condition of degradation to which 
St. Albans had sunk, and the imminent peril of utter ruin 
from which it has been but barely rescued, and not feel thank- 
ful that a strong and intelligent hand has been stretched out 
to save it, even though the work of restoration has involved the 
sacrifice of something that one would have gladly kept. And the 
hand was only just stretched out in time. The structural failures 
in almost every part of this vast edifice had been so great 
that, in Mr. King’s words, “ the continued existence of much of th 
building, and especially of the great tower, has been little short of 
marvellous.” ‘These failures were the more perilous from being to 
a large extent entirely unsuspected, and, when visible, involving 
an outlay far beyond the resources of a small county town effectu- 
ally to arrest. When Sir Gilbert Scott was first called in, more 
than ten years since, the magnitude of the work with which he was 
entrusted was far from being realized by him. ‘the failure of a 

ier on the north side of the presbytery in 1870 gave the first 
indication of the danger which threatened the edifice in the fall 
of the centre tower, the most massive and ponderous in the king- 
dom. ‘This failure was traced to its origin in the north-eastern 
pier of the lantern, which soon began to show unmistakable signs 
of collapse. An alarming fissure speedily developed itself in this 
pier, into which it was found practicable “to pass a 10-foot rod 
diagonally upwards for the greater part of its length.” Some two 
hundred test stones, inserted at various points, were broken again 
and again, thus giving a certain indication that the pier was, in 
mason’s language, “alive”—+t.e. that an internal movement was 
going on, and that the fall of the tower was simply a question of 
time, and that probably a short time. It now became evident that 
no half-measures would be of any avail. Thesinking of the whole 
tower was daily becoming more and more apparent, even after the 
shoring and trussing’which was immediately resorted to on the first 
declaration of the danger. The further progress of the work is best 
given in Mr. King’s words, embodying the chief points of Mr. 
Chapple’s Report :— 

The tower gradually leaned to the weakest corner, and eventually burst 
open, causing rents frum the crowns of the northern and eastern arches, ex- 
tending upwards through the outer arcade, the bell chamber windows, and 
the parapet. In spite of arches hastily bricked up, of double shores and 
trusses, and tripie trusses in the arches of the presbytery aisles, the 
mischief was not arrested. The tests still broke, and the ceiling of Abbot 
Ramryges’ chantry [on the north side of the presbytery} opened still 
further. A cluster of heavy balks, planted deep in the ground as raking 
shores from the NE., bent like bows under the pressure. ‘The NE. pier 
crumbled and crumbled, until there was a continuous shower of dust and 
small particles around it, a sure and certain indication of a crushing up. 

1 will not attempt [writes Mr. Chapple] to deseribe my feelings during 
those anxious hours. At length, atter many days’ and nights’ continuous 
labour, during the whole of which time the workmen stuck bravely to their 
posts, we perceived, to our great relief, that the downward progress of the 
tower was arrested, and that the great trusses in the northern und eastern 
arches were doing their work handsomely, for they had caught the shifting 
mass, and were upholding it. 

This {again to quote Mr. King] was in January 1871. Not quite ten 
years beiore the central tower of St. David’s Cathedral had been similarly 
propped and secured under Sir Gilbert Scott’s direction. In both eases the 
work was one of extreme danger, as is plain from the fall of the spire of 
Chichester, in spite of all precautions. ‘The long continuance indeed of 
=, at St. Albans without repair and support can only be regarded 
with wonder. 


Nor was this the only point of danger; for not only had the 
iers been reduced in bulk to secure more floor-space under the 
tern, but it was discovered that a large hole, “ big enough for 

a@ man to crawl through,” had been drilled nearly through the 
south-east pier, so that at this corner the vast fabric was almost 
standing on nothing. This mode of cheaply bringing down old 
buildings for the sake of the materials is one that in former days 
wasnot unfrequently resorted to; the superstructure being supported 
by wooden props, such as in a deeayed state were found in this 
hole, and then, “ when the excavations had been made to the very 
verge of safety for the operators, the wooden props were fired, and 
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as they became consumed the whole structure collapsed from its 
superincumbent weight.” 

We cannot follow the work of restoration step by step. Iron ties 
were freely introduced where needed, all the crushed parts were re- 
bnilt, and every crevice completely filled witb liquid cement, so as 
to restore the tower toa ate of firmness and solidity equal to 
that it had when first completed by Abbot Paul’s Norman masons 
eight centuries since. There is one variation from the original design 
which Sir Gilbert Scott has wisely introduced in the exterior 
of the tower. Originally, together with the whole fabric, this 
tower was coated with plaster, making it look, in the words of one 
of the medisval chroniclers, “as if cut out of a single stone.” This 
plaster coating, though renewed from time to time, was so miser- 
ably decayed that it was hanging loose on the walls, and in many 
places had fallen off in large sheets. Nothing in the whole restor- 
ation, we believe, caused Sir Gilbert more anxious consideration 
than to decide what to do with this coating. As a true conser- 
vative restorer, he desired to retain every original feature. -But 
when he made the experiment of replastering one of the turrets 
the effect was so ally vulgar that he felt reluctantly com- 
ge to adopt the bold course of stripping off the whole. 

he result fully justifies the measure. The Roman tiles, per- 
haps a little crude at first, are rapidly becoming weathered and 
lichened, and acquiring a mellow warmth most pleasing to the eye. 
He must be an anti-restoration fanatic indeed who, when he sees the 
richly toned tower standing out against a clear blue sky, could 
desire that it should have been bedaubed with a smooth new coat- 
ing of monotonous cement. 

Our limits are nearly exhausted, but we must find space to men- 
tion Sir Gilbert Scott's most successful restoration of one of 
the subordinate features of the church. We refer to the beauti- 
ful Early Decorated tabernacle work surmounting the doorways 
into the aisles on either side of the presbytery. “Of these,” writes 
Mr. King, “nothing was visible before the late restoration "— 
indeed, the whole wall was covered with the Georgian wood 
panelling so loudly lamented by some; “but in examining the 
wall on the south side the fragments of the structure were found 
built up in the portal itself. They were carefully put together, 
and the whole was reconstructed and replaced. Some blocks on 
the north side of the presbytery indicated that a similar structure 
had existed there, and portions of it were found imbedded in the 
north screen of the Saints’ Chapel. These fragments were used in 
the portal which now opens from the north side.” Mr. King 
states that the tabernacle work above the portal is a copy of the 
opposite structure. This, however, is not strictly correct; for it 
may be mentioned as an example of the extreme care taken by Sir 
Gilbert Scott to ensure fidelity that, after the pinnacles of this 
northern tabernacle had been copied from those on the south, the 
original pinnacles came to light, of a slightly different design, and 
were immediately substituted for them. 

The chief works now in progress are, as mentioned in the 
Handbook, the restoration of the eastern group of chapels and of 
the western bays on the south side of the nave. The latter is an 
operation of vast engineering skill, involving the lightening of the 
arches by lifting the roof Som them by hydraulic pressure, and 
then by the same potent agency forcing back into its original 
position the whole arcade, 120 feet long, and with its triforium 
and clerestory rising to a height of 80 feet—now inclining more 
than two feet out of the perpendicular—and then letting the roof 
down into its proper place on the vertical walls. To the unprofes- 
sional observer the feat en a most hazardous one, and the com- 
plicated framework of shores and balks and trusses which fills the 
nave tends to confirm his apprehensions. But we believe that 
the danger is more apparent than real—indeed that it is simply 
non-existent. Every precaution is taken to avoid any risk of 
crushing or collapse, and the issue of the operation may be 
awaited with a certainty of success. “It is a mere fleabite,” 
say the operators, “compared with the central tower.” After these 
works are completed, the next section to be undertaken is that 
comprising Abbot Michael of Mentmore’s five bays, to the east- 
ward, where the piers show great signs of weakness, being split 
vertically in many places. The restoration of the never completed 
and now sorely dilapidated west front, with its three grand 
recessed porches, “the like of which for architectural beauty ” 
were once not to he found this side of the Channel, must await a 
very large increase of the Restoration Fund. The growth of this 
fund, we regret to learn, has been somewhat checked by the un- 
favourable criticisms of which we have already spoken, and by the 
feeling against the restoration of ancient buildings, which—not, we 
confess, without provocation—has of late manifested itself so 
strongly. At St. iu, however, the question has been simply be- 
tween conservative restoration and total ruin; a question which the 
churchmen of the newly-formed diocese who inherit a cathedral 
such as few of our English dioceses possess, can only settle in one 


way. 

The same cause—a deficiency of funds—is retarding the restora- 
tion of the beautiful group of eastern chapels, recently rescued 
from the degradation of a mar school-room and the mis- 
chievous pranks of schoolboys, to whose merciless hands “ its 
delicate carvings were given over” for three centuries, and still 
cut off from the rest of the church by a public ge. But 
the delay, both in the restoration of these chapels to the fabric 
of which they form an integral part, and the completion of 
their repair, can be only temporary. The force of public opinion, 
and a growing sense of reverence and decorum, must soon do 
away with an open thoroughfare through the church, while the 


ladies of the diocese may be safely trusted not to suffer that 
work to languish which, before the creation of the see, was so 
, gracefully initiated by the ladies of Hertfordshire. There is 

such a special propriety in the restoration of the chapel of Our 
Lady by the self-denying devotion of women, that, if we gauge 
their feelings correctly, there will be a unanimous resolution that 
the work shall be a female one exclusively, unaided by the general 
Restoration Fund. Let the initiative be once given in Essex, and 
it is certain to be zealously taken up. 

The important work of the refitting of the choir in a manner 
suitable to its cathedral rank is in too initiatory a stage to demand 
more than a passing notice. It is pleasant to be able to record 
that all that has been done hitherto has been true to the idea of 
cathedral ritual. Though from sheer necessity nothing canexceed the 
plainness of the triple range of returned stalls and the other fittings, 
they are reconstructed on the old lines, and reproduce the arran 
; ments of the ancient Benedictine choir, brought to light during 
| the recent repairs, so that when the day arrives for reinstating the 
stall work in a form commensurate with the dignity of the church, 
it will be only necessary to replace the present fittings in nobler 
material and more elaborate design. It is a curious fact that the 
Bishop of St. Albans occupies the same throne—not a very mag- 
, nificent one—as when he was Bishop of Rochester, it being a parting 
| gift from the Dean and Chapter to their late prelate. We take 
| for granted that, as soon as the repairs are completed, the parish- 
ioners will return to the nave as their church, leaving the choir 
for the services of the Bishop and the Chapter which will grow 
up around him. The parish altar will stand on the site of the 
altar of the Holy Cross, immediately to the west of the rood 
sereen which will support the organ. 


MEMORIALS OF CIIARLOTTE WILLIAMS-WYNN.* 


CONSIDERABLE part of the present work, as the preface 

informs us, appeared first in a volume printed solely for 
private circulation. The edition of that volume is now exhausted, 
and the present editor, finding that the book interested some into 
whose hands it fell who had no personal knowledge of the writer, 
publishes it with some additional matter and a few necessary words 
concerning the author. Charlotte Williams-Wynn, born in 1807, 
was the eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams- 
Wynn and of Mary his wife, the daughter of Sir Foster Cun- 
liffe. From her father’s position in public life she was very early 
thrown into political society, and learnt to take a keener interest 
in the questions of the day than is usual with a girl of fifteen. 
Her father’s intimacy with many distinguished literary men— 
Heber, Southey, Hallam, Mackintosh, and others—added another 
stimulus to her early mental growth. These graver tastes, how- 
ever, did not, we are told, prevent her from entering with zest into 
the lighter amusements of a life which externally seemed to differ 
but little from that of other girls of her age and position. This 
phase of life was long past when the letters and journals were 
written of which the present volume is composed. Nor do social, 
political, or purely literary interests constitute its leading cha- 
racteristic. Some readers may be disposed to think that there 
may have been disadvantages in this early initiation into the 
topics and the prevailing tone of society. Evidently this was not the 
opinion of Miss Williams-Wynu’s friends, on whom her personal 
qualities made a deep impression, It is a great thing when the 
personal reputation of a writer adds value to his opinions and 
weight to his words ; but where this reputation is confined to a 
comparatively narrow circle, publicity beyond that circle exposes 
opinion to a perfectly new ordeal. Speaking generally, influence 
is inseparable from some form of personal contact; and where this is 
wanting, the value and force of language are diminished in a way 
which sometimes surprises us. ‘This is especially the case where, 
as in this instance, the natural tendency of the mind is towards 
doubt and uncertainty. Immediate contact with doubt pro- 
vokes sympathetic doubt; but when a clever woman's doubts 
are arrived at through her correspondence with masculine 
doubters, and in ardent sympathy with them, they lose weight 
as an independent result of thought. That a turn for specu- 
lative doubt was a leading characteristic vf Miss Williams- 
Wynn's mind we are not left to find out for ourselves ; for Mr. F. 
D. Maurice, her intimate friend, for whom “ her regard amounted 
to veneration,” in writing his impressions of her character, begi 
with this as being that which most vividly remains on his mind. 
“What comes back to me most vividly,” he writes to her sister, 
“ now that I can bring my different remembrances of her together, 
is the thoroughly honest and faithful way in which she met the 
doubts and perplexities that arose in her mind.” Where people’s 
doubts live “most vividly” of all their characteristics in the 
remembrance of their intimate friends, the habit must have been a 
very constant and pervading one. The tendency was nourished 
by the “direct contact with German rationalism” on which Mr. 
Maurice dwells. Miss Williams-Wynn disliked the idea of restraint 
and authority; but authority can rule in the form of German 
rationalism as well as in any other. And, though she did not act 
upon it, though her practice was more orthodox than her theory, 
yet as an exercise of the reason it was congenial to her. She 
liked the men of this school of thought, and was warmly wel- 
comed by them. There was clearly a weight in her manner and 


Memorials of Charlotte Williams-Wynn, Edited by her Sister. 
' London: Longmans & Co. 1877. 
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conversation which would scarcely ap from these written 
records. Baroness Bunsen writes to Mrs. Lindesay, who had 
applied to her for her impressions of her sister's character :— 

What I can say in words is so tame and colourless that I shrink from the 
attempt to note it down, and wish that some other mind thau my own would 
make clear to me the why and the how she could be so feminine and yet so 
forcible; so decisive and yet so mild ; so considerate of others, of their feel- 
ings and their shortcomings, and yet so positively herself, so dignified, not 
in manner and carriage only, but in elevation and grasp of mind, yet no 
abstraction ; so full of human sympathies, and yet not melting into unsub- 
stantiality. 

The manner which is here represented as so remarkable and 
impressive belongs to one sustained by a high self-estimate, not 
from vanity or any kindred weakness, but from a certain expe- 
rience in herself of what she believed to be exceptional power. 
More than once, in extracts from her manuscript papers, we 
see that Miss Williams-Wynn felt that she knew the tempta- 
tions of genius. She recalls a period of her life when, after the 
excitements of youth were past, “her mind by degrees compre- 
hended its own powers, and saw what was within its grasp. 
this time I have but to say that it was the sunshine of my life, 
and I had more than my share of it. That happiness was undeserved 
wholly, and was tco great for earth, when one wreath of mist after 
another was wafted away, revealing sucha glorious landscape. For- 
merly I ascribed this sudden transition in wy life to an accidental 

uaintance, but now I see clearly that it would have taken place 

had there been no spark to light that tinder that was smouldering, 
and must in time have burnt.” We cannot but further interpret 
this passage by her allusions to her health at an earlier period of life, 
when she remembers feeling such a necessity for excitement that 
whenever she was quiet in the country she fell ill. This state of 
health remained with her to the end; hers was gen | a 
suffering life, needing constant change of scene. ‘Ihe excite- 
ments of girlhood were over, but not, we think, the need for some 
excitement; and speculation in the field of religious thought sup- 
lied this need. She falls in at one time with a religious ferment 
in aristocratic French society, and owns herself attracted by a form 
of Irvingism of which a certain eloquent Abbé Massiot was the 
exponent. ‘These people all have books; they write, and like 
to find any one interested in their thoughts; and as it does all 
interest me exceedingly, I think too much, and don’t forget 
it when I go to bed.” There was evidently a weight and charm 
in her personal qualities which made all people anxious for 
her support; and religious difficulties always came before her 
with a certain flattery of appeal for her suffrage. The praise 
which Mr. Maurice bestows on her treatment of doubt would 
have more influence on us if we ever discovered that doubt 
brought pain with it; on the contrary, as it seems to us, it sup- 
plied an intellectual want. Nor could she fully sympathize with 
any form of settled conviction. All her harder judgments are 
of men whose belief had a sharp distingtness of outline. She 
is interested in every form of mistiness of creed or no-creed, 
but she finds it difficult to give the credit of sincerity to a stout 
belief in dogma, or what she calls traditional faith. She is lost in 
self-humiliation at the deep devotion of her German tutor, whose 
religion, while “knocking down the theories of all ages,” was 
“so far beyond hers in essence, though he was attached to no form 
of religion, no dogmas; his faith a mixture of mysticism, doubt, 
and truth.” This was in 1842. So we do not wonder that in 
1843 she finds Dr. Pusey’s share in certain proceedings at Oxford 
“somewhat puerile,” and wishes Dr. Pusey would at once turn 
Roman Catholic with his friends, and so end the matter 
peaceably. As for Dr. Dollinger, whom she met at Munich in 
1851, she pronounces him “a thoroughly Jesuitical man, 
representing the Catholic Church to be perfect, and saying 
with an air of simplicity things that I knew to be false.” 
It was an indulgence to her sense of freedom from trammels to 
write startling things; sometimes on the letter of Scripture, at 
others on old-world corrupt religions. Her reflection on the 
Colosseum is that “ Christianity seems to meso poor by the side of 
heathenism when you look at the temples of Noth. The same 
preference is extended to the Greek theory of worship (not, of 
course, of practice) over the Christian:—‘ Then there was no serving 
God for half an hour morning and evening and every seventh day ; 


‘no breaking off of their religious service. With them it was not 


an isolated moment when they served their deities. . .. and 
therefore do I think theirs came nearer the idea of the perfect 
than we have attained to since.” 

We dwell on these points because they give the book its distinc- 
tive character. It is apparently for the sake of the writer’s opinions 
that the book has been given to a wider circle of readers than it was 
first designed for..To outside readers, remote from the conservative 
influence of her personal example, she is presented as a thinker 
in a larger sense than can often be said of women, especially 
women mixing in society. The letters tell us a good of the 
people she meets, and of the events which accident brings her in 
contact with; but her forte does not lie in perception of ¢ ter 
or power of narrative. We should say that in what around 
her she either accepts the pipes of the people about her, or is 
influenced like the rest of the world by her prejudices. She is 
in Paris during the coup @état, and discerns in the President a 
Saviour of Society. “Every one seems convinced that the only 
chance for France is to keep the President.” “On Thursday night 
nearly three hundred were so disposed of (#.e. shot), and all this fear- 
ful severity was absolutely —such stories do they tell of 
the determination of the clubs, &c.” As time passes on, however, 
and the President falls into the hands of “the Jesuits,” her 


opinion changes. She comes in contact with all the notabilities 
of the time, among others, with Guizot, De Tocqueville, and 
Montalembert, with whom she has not much _—_. In his 
company she meets the Cardinal-Archbishop of Rheims, “a witty 
old man,” and certainly more free-spoken than we should have 
thought became his office, “who seems tired out with the quan- 
tities of ladies who since he became.a senator choose to ask him to 
direct their consciences.” ‘ There is nothing so wearying as those 
= who are always confessing ; one might do nothing else 
ay.” 

There was apparently a want of lightness of touch in Miss 
Williams-Wynn's mind, which imparts itself to her style; it is 
due perhaps to a deficient sense of humour. But if we 
miss the popular element of vivacity, her style is at any 
rate free from the temptations of the lively temper; she is never 
frivolous. We see a gifted woman exercising her mind on 
important matters, and can understand how men distinguished in 
their several ways were solicitous to talk their best to her. An 


Of , anecdote of the poet Rogers shows her pleasantly in her social 


aspect. The name of Rogers is so associated in the mind of the 
present generation with the cynical humour of a vanished school of 
wits that it is fair to show a more genial side of his character under 
benign feminine influence. One of her early friends was M. Rio, 
whose strong devotional feeling fascinated her, while his horror and 
fear of doubt struck her as a weakness. In a letter to M. Rio 
(June 1842) she tells him :— 

A few days ago I breakfasted with Mr. Rogers. . . . Rog 
a very bad humour; after breakfast he took up your book, asked Mr. 
Griiner if he had read it, and then asked my opinion of it, which of course I 
gave. Rogers :—“ Oh! I daresay it is very good, but I have no time to read 
this, though I displeased the author very much by not having done so 
before he breakfasted with me the other day. It evidently made him quite 
unhappy that we talked of anything else, and I had not read it, so could 
not talk of it.” Upon which I could not resist saying, “ No, Mr. Rogers, that 
did not make him unhappy, and as you have alluded to it, I see no reason 
for not telling you the truth, which is, that he would not have cared if 
you had never read his book ; but he did care for the alteration that he 
thought he perceived in your manner towards him, and he had received too 
much kindness from you, and was too sincerely attached to you not to feel 
that change keenly.” I was rather frightened when I had finished, and 
expected he would be angry with me, but it produced an effect which as- 
tonished me, for he took bold of both my hands, and with his eyes full of tears, 
said, “I was not changed ; no one could have felt more admiration for the 
contents of that book than I did. Mr. Rio himself was not, could not, be 
more enthusiastic on that noble subject than I was; but when he came, as 
I told you, I had not read the book, and I thought he expected I should 
have done so. I have now (I forget how many) pages of MSS. to correct, 
and have time for nothing. Now, do you ever write to Mr. Rio, and will 
you tell him this? Will you not forget?” He really spoke as if he were 
anxious on the subject . . . he was really affected when he spoke 
to me. ’ 

There is so great a liking in these days for works of this 
description that probably this volume will suit many tastes; 
but we cannot assign to it any special importance as a contri- 
bution to thought. As we have said, Miss Williams-Wynn's 
remarkable influence was due to her position and character ; it. 
was a personal influence; her opinions weigh little apart from it. 
The reader sees her chiefly as a follower of a school. As a woman 
of high moral tone who saw a good deal of leading foreigu society 
and was present at some stirring scenes, her records and observa- 
tions have value; but rather from the hunesty with which she 
gives her impressions and convictions than from the point and 
original furce with which they are conveyed to other minds. 


ers was in 


LIFE IN ST. KILDA.* 


HIS is a little volume about a little island which is better 
known, by name at least, than many more important places in 
Her Majesty's dominions. Although St. Kilda may be seen on a 
clear day from the Sound of Harris and the outer Hebrides, its 
utter isolation has thrown a halo of romance over it. Accounts 
of it, more or less py ck | mr, have appeared from time to time in 
works on the West Highlands, and it has one well-authenticated 
historical story. It was the scene of the mysterious banishment of 
Lady Grange, the wife of a savage-tempered judge of the Erskine 
family supposed to be awkwardly implicated in the Jacobite plots of 
the period ; and it was only a very few years ago that the cottage 
which harboured her was demolished. It will be remembered, 
too, that in the course of a conversation, when their heads were 
full of their recent tour in the Hebrides, Dr. Johnson recommended 
his biographer to buy it. Boswell was rather taken aback, fur he 
knew that his illustrious friend was in the habit of speaking im- 
pulsively, and he asked, accordingly, whether the moralist was in 
earnest. “ Why, yes, sir,” rejoined Johnson, with some natural 
hesitation at being so promptly brought to book; and Boswell 
cautiously promised to see what could be done, but did nothing 
whatever. Here he showed unwonted prudence, for his mone 
matters were always involved, and it would have been difficult. 
indeed to suggest a more anxious or unremunerative investment. 
So the island into the hands of the Macleods, the lords of a 
great extent of storm-beaten property in the neighbourhood ; and 
the present representative of the family is the object of much 
invective on the part of Mr. Sands for al sharp dealing with 
his helpless tenantry. For all we know to the contrary, there may 
be much to be said for the defence; but there can be no doubt that 
there are no inhabitants of the British islands who are left more 


* Out of the World; or, Life in St. Kilda. By J. Sands. Edinburgh 
Maclachign & Stewart. 
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absolutely to the discretion of their landlord. There is no postal | 


intercourse with the mainland ; the very primitive trade is mono- 


that in scrambling about they can insert their toes in chinks and 
crannies, thus lightening the strain on the rope. In any case, 


polized by the laird, and managed by his factor; aud the only | there is always the risk of its fretting; and there is another 
communication to be relied upon is kept up by means of a vessel | danger, which is more difficult to guard against, in the shape of 


chartered by the factor, which brings the 
cluster of rocks lies wide apart from nautical highways; passing 


vessels naturally give it a wide berth ; and although yachts occa- | 
sionally pay it a visit in the fine season, the sea is so rough and | 
the anchorage so dangerous that generally they are no sooner come , forced to sell to him at the price he chooses to give. 


f-yearly supplies. The | 


the fragments of rock that disengage themselves over the heads of 
the fowlers. And, aiter all the hazard to limb or life, the profits 
of the season are exceedingly small. It is one of the charges which 
Mr. Sands brings against Mr. Macleod that his people are "4 

or & 


than they are gone. Besides, with the single exception of the ; stone of feathers, of four-and-twenty pounds, the St. Kildians receive 


minister, the natives =~ 
change of ideas must be kept up by an interpreter. 
Mr. Sands made his first expedition thither in the spring of 


1875. He had accepted a in the proprietor’s smack—an 
offer which would perhaps not have been made him had it been | 
known that he was a “ chiel who was taking notes,” and who fully 


intended to print them. On the morning of the 3rd of June in a | 
favourable calm, he pulled an var in the boat that towed the vessel 
into the Bay of St. Kilda. The inhabitants were naturally all 
alive in the excitement of the great event of the season, and the 
heads of the community welcomed the stranger with effusion, cor- 
dially grasping his hand one after the other. They began by beg- 
ging for to ; but when they were informed that their visitor had | 
none to spare—a thoughtless and unpardonable omission cn his part © 
—they courteously changed the subject, and never reverted to it. 
Nothing could be more kindly and hospitable than their reception ; 
and, whether he be entirely unbiassed or not, it is much to Mr. 
Sands’s credit that he has espoused their interests so heartily. He 
had been accommodated in an unfurnished house which is occupied 
by the factor in his fying visits ; and, the very evening that the 
‘smack sailed, leaving him a prisoner for an indefinite period, he 
was visited by some twenty women, each of them bringing him a 
plaid‘ul of turf. Naturally a resident stranger was a source of 
perpetual curiosity in that primitive community, and the ladies, 
as well as the men, frequently repeated their calls. It was cha- 
racteristic of the open-air life they lead on the shore and among 
the clitis in those tempestuous latitudes, that the conversation in 
his little room was always carried on in a bellow. Sands 
arranged with one of his neighbours to supply him with water 
and milk, and to do the sweeping of his bare apartments. As 
for the cooking of his simple fare, for that he had to rely on his 
own talents. The islanders live chiefly on meal and the salted 
flesh of sea-fowl. They keep a few sheep and cows on their 
es of coarse pasturage, making the most of each yard of 
level ground; but the mutton is poor and lean at the best of | 
times, since the sheep are necessarily half-starved through the | 
winter. For the yy tering | of their provisions and for any- | 
thing —— to luxuries they are entirely dependent, as we | 
have said, on the visits of the ship from the mainland. As it is, and | 
as they have no facilities for emigration, it seems almost a merciful | 
vision of Providence that the mortality among the infants should | 
excessive. Various reasons are assigned for this; but Mr. Sands | 
is inclined to attribute it to unsuitable diet ; although in that case | 
it seems very difficult to explain why it should only have prevailed , 
during the last hundred years. The touching result is that “the 
few children in the island are idolized.” “I have frequently,” says 
Mr. Sands, “sat in a corner and observed a group around an | 
infant, every head, old and young, craned towards it; every face 
beamed with smiles of delight.” And consequently the whole 
of the population is housed in sixteen cottages, without apparently 
being overcrowded. 

Naturally they manage their affairs on a very patriarchal 
system. The men gather of a morning in parliament to de- 
bate the order of business for the day. There is invariably 
much difference of opinion, urged with voluble eloquence and 
violent gesticulations; but, when a resolution has once been 
arrived at, it is carried out with great harmony. So much so 
that, if one piece of thatching should need repair, the whole of the 
roofs in the hamlet undergo overhauling simultaneously. Each 
family has its little croft, where it raises oats and potatoes, or per- 
haps a few turnips. But the chief pursuits are fishing and fowling. 
The sea abounds in fish, but the take of the cod and ling, which 
are exported, seems to be by no means considerable. Last season 
they only sent over to the mainland “ 1,080 marketable fish.” The 
-sea-fowl, and especially the fulmar petrel and the solan goose, are 
their chief dependence. The fulmar swarms on the faces of the 
cliffs, crowding its nests upon the narrow ledges. The female lays a 
single egg; and, should that be taken, she lays another. These 
birds are said to feed on the blubber of live whales and por- 
poises. It is certain that their bodies are extraordinarily oily, and 
the simple of ae oilis bysqueezing the young birds, 
when it drains out at the bill. They are plucked, too, for the 
sake of the feathers; and the carcases are salted down in casks for 
winter consumption. The business of catching them is terribly 
perilous, and nothing but the habit of encountering danger can pre- 
vent frequent accidents. The haunts of the birds are in most places 
in sheer precipices, of from a thousand to thirteen hundred in 
height, often descending to the sea in a succession of ribbed 
buttresses. At the beginning of the fowling season in September the 
topes are brought ont to be carefully tested. Formerly, when 
there were ponies on the island, these ropes used often to be made 
of horsehair; now they are spun chiefly of manilla hemp, The 
cragsmen are lowered over the cliff down to the ledges, which they 


sweep clean ; and they are either hauled up again with their load 
of birds, or they collect them on some convenient spot which is 
pronounced accessible for the women. They go barelvoted, so 


nothing but Gaelic, so that any inter- | only five shillings; and but a fifth of that sum for a pint of the 


oil, which is five times the English measure. A salted ling is 
valued at sevenpence, and a cod at threepence; the island wool, 
blankets, tallow, \c., are rated proportionately low ; while, on the 
other hand, a heavy profit is levied on every article of import. 

We cannot say how far these rates may tell against the people, since 
we know nothing of the market value of their productions, But 
it is clear that they may be reduced to terrible extremities should 
the landlord neglect to send them the half-yearly supplies. For 
some unexplained reason, we are told that this happened on the 
occasion of Mr. Sands’s second visit ; and we can understand that he 
should write feelingly of the privations to which he and his fellow- 
suflerers were exposed. To make matters worse, a party of ship- 
wrecked Austrian sailors were by an extraordinary accident landed 
upon the island. The hospitable people, although already half- 
starving, distributed the destitute strangers among their houses, 
and shared with them their own scanty provisions, actually grind- 
ing their seed-corn into meal. Dearth might have ended in 
absolute starvation; for the inhabitants, who are always timid 
boatmen, are weather-bound through the winter months. But 
Mr. Sands’s ingenuity sent floating messengers to sea, in the 
shape of a miniature-rigged ship and a buoy, both of them 
freighted with letters entreating immediate relief. Happily, both 
answered their purpose. The little vessel was drifted by a fair 
wind to the Orkneys in eight days; the contents were duly for- 
warded to Lloyd’s agent at Stromness, and Her Majesty's steam- 
ship Jackal was sent in quest of the castaways. Mr. Sands 
of course embarked with the rest, having lost 30 lbs. of flesh 
during eight months of hardship and involuntary fasting, 
and worn his wardrobe to rags, while he had got rid of 
his boot-soles altogether. We must say that he seems 
to have equipped himself slenderly for an expedition whose 
duration was necessarily precarious. But he was treated with 
extreme kindness by the islanders, and he has laboured assiduously 
since to evince his gratitude. From his ex parte narrative we 
do not pretend to pronounce on the charges of oppression or 
neglect which he brings not only against the proprietor of the 
island, but against other gentlemen to whom he applied for assist- 
ance. But, if the facts are as he represents at it would 
certainly seem that the unlucky St. Kildians are living in a condi- 
tion approaching to serfage, and that some measures of relief ought 
to be extended to them. Were their modest request for a half-yearly 
postal service conceded, they would at least be brought into 
regular communication with the outer world, and would find either 
open markets for their exports or opportunities of making known 
their grievances. At all events, after the experience of last winter, 
it surely becomes a question of common humanity to see that they 
are always adequately provisioned. 


THE APOPHTHEGMS OF ERASMUS.* 


7 ANY books published in England,” as the Rector of Lin- 

coln tells us in his paper on “ Books and Critics,” “are 
every year omitted from the London Catalogue.” If this occurs 
to a great extent in the case of books published in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, it may certainly be feared that a volume brought 
out at Boston in Lincolnshire will miss the publicity it deserves. 
An enterprising publisher in that town, Mr. Robert Roberts, 
imbued with a special zeal for the facsimile reproduction of choice 
specimens of our early literature, has for some time past been 
emulating that busy collector and editor, the prime mover of the 
Fuller's Worthtes series, Mr. Grosart; and to reprints of Ebs- 
worth’s ies of the Restoration, Brathwaite’s Natures 
Embassie, and one or two similar curiosities, he has recently 
added the, in many respects, valuable and instructive reprint of 
Udall’s translation of Erasmus’s Apop:.thegms now lying before us. 
Nicolas Udall is perhaps most generally known as the author of 
Ralph Royster ster, the first approach to a regular English 
comedy; but he deserves remembrance also, independently of his 
eminence as a schoolmaster, for the translations and phrases 
of Erasmus and Peter Martyr which he put forth during his 
busy and not very long life (a.p. 1506-1564). It is told of him 
that when Queen Mary translated Erasmus’s paraphrase of St. 
Jobn, at the desire of her stepmother, Queen Katharine Parr 
(1548), the ot pore was written by N. Udall, Master of Eton 
College; and in 1551 he published a translation of the same on 
the Gospel and the Acts, as he had previously done (in 1542) of 
the Apophth of Erasmus, which were reprinted twenty years 
later, with little difference except in hw. Udall was a canon 
of Windsor, and chaplain to Queen Katharine Parr, an undoubted 


scholar, aud a cultivated Englishman of his period. And so, in 
Nicolas 
Boston, 


* The Apothegmes of Erasmus. Translated into English 
Udall. Literally Reprinted trom the Scarce Edition of rg54. 
Lincolnshire : Priated by Robert Roberts. 1877. 
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handling a paraphrase by him in English of the accomplished and 
facile Latinist, Erasmus—whose Adages, Colloquies, “ Encomium 
Mori,” and numberless other writings have perhaps somewhat 
obscured the fame of the Apophthegms, which are in etfect a version 
of Plutarch’s reputed Apophthegmata—we have the advantage of 
perusing what may be regarded as a specimen of the average verna- 
cular English of the time. : 
The first book contains the Apophthegms of Socrates, Aris- 
tippus, and Diogenes; in the second we have a more mixed list, 
which, though it begins with Philip of Macedon and ends with 
Demosthenes, includes within its range Cesar and Pompey, 
Cicero and Phocion, irrespectively of chronological order. Before 
eding to examine the execution of this curious literary 
work, it is fair to mention the publisher's reason for reprint- 
ing the edition of 1562, rather than that of 1542, of which 
a facsimile first leaf is given—namely, that the second is much 
the rarer book of the two; and we may add that the reprint 
is literal, except as to the filling in of contractions and a 
liberal correction of Greek quotations. In this respect, as well as 
in contributing a sketch of the life of Erasmus, and more especially 
an appendix of notes and illustrations of curious words, the Rev. 
E. Johnson, M.A., has done good service to the publisher; indeed 
a good half of the value of the reprint consists in the light which 
it throws upon the current English of Udall’s period, and the col- 
lateral matter bearing thereupon which Mr. Johnson has appended 
with general sound discretion. Of course there is often intrinsic 
interest in the particular apophthegm in hand; not seldom some- 
thing suggests a parallel between it and a notable proverb of 
Erasmus's Adagia ; sometimes also a personal reference to the cosmo- 
politan scholar’s history is incidentally brought in @propos of a parallel 
in thetext. For instance, on Apophthegm I. § 10(in which Socrates 
declined an office of State because he could do better service in 
teaching people how to govern) Erasmus introduces parenthetically 


’ the arguments, pro and con, of his Mecenas, William Warham, Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, and himself, in reference to his acceptance of 
a benefice to which the former desired to collate him. The prelate 
not unreasonably held that, though Erasmus might shrink from 
pretending to feed a flock of whose language he was ignorant, he 
‘was so much more usefully er nen in instructing preachers than 
in preaching himself to a small country congregation that he had 
a right to remuneration from the Church. Additional interest 
is given to a few of these Apophthegms from their having supplied 
the cue to some admired feat of later literature, whether in the 
way of a dream or fable, or a brief and smart retort. For example, 
if we turn to Book I. 92 (p. 40), Udall’s version of Erasmus 
yuns:— 

The same used also many times to saie, that, if the universall calamitees 
of all men should be gathered all in an heap together, and immediately to 
each man severallie by himself should be distributed equal portions out of 
the same heape, it would come to passe, that eche man would rather chose 


to receive his owne former calamitees againe, than equal! porcion with his 
feloes out of the common heape. 


“ This maketh,” the translator adds, by way of paraphrase, “ against 
the common manners and guise of men who grutche and repine at 
the state and condicion oi others, and whine continually at their 


owne.” Readers familiar with the Spectator do not need to be told | 
that this Apophthegm is the basis of Addison’s celebrated vision of | 


“The Mountain of Miseries” continued over two numbers (558 
and 559). Or, to take an entirely different illustration, what can be 
neater the remark attributed to Socrates in Ap. I. 100, 
when he heard read the dialogue of Plato entitled “ Lysis "— 
namely, “ O Lord in Heaven, how many lies the young man 
forgeth on me!” [Deum immortalem! quam multa de me mentitur 
adolescens!] Assuredly such would be the comment of many a 
ov man if he could peruse by anticipation his modern biography. 

the other hand, it must occasionally strike those who by this 


secondhand process are recalled to the wit and wisdom of Socrates, | 


that it is not always so profound as one might expect. Thus in 
Apophth. I, 86, we tind what Udall calls a nipping speech of Plato 
to Socrates, when the latter sharply chid one ot his familiar friends 
at table:—“ Had it not been better, quoth he, to have told him 
these things apart out of company?” ‘“ To whom Socrates said 
againe :—‘ And should not ye also have done better, if ye had told 


me this apart out of company, betwene me and you?’” Surely the | 


retort has no more merit than the biuntest “Tu quoque.” In some 
cases we find Erasmus turning round upon his model, Plutarch, 
as where, in pp. 58-9, he cites Aristippus’s apophthegm touching 
one who boasted of his prowess in swimming. ‘ And art thou not 
ashamed,” said he, “ with such a saucie and presumtuous braggue, 
to boast thyself of those things which be natural properties of the 
dolphin fishes ?” Respect for the character which the dulphin bears 
in classical literature—e.g., in Oppian, Cicero, Pliny, and others— 
here induces Erasmus to suggest that for dolphins it would have 
been meeter to read frogs; “for it is comely for a man to glory of 
such things as be natural foraman only todo; but there is no man 
so expert a swimmer, but that in this tact and quality he is far sur- 
passed and overcome of the dolphin tishes.”” Elsewhere, too, he shows 
sound criticism, to our thinking, in suggesting the substitution 
of the name of some cynic like Diogenes for that of the courtlier 
and more cosmopolitan Cyrenaic philosopher, Aristippus, as the 
father of a very rude and stupid joke upon Simus, a Phrygian, who 
‘was treasurer to the tyrant Dionysius. As this reputed barbarian 
was showing him his house, all trim and spick and span, the apo- 
phthegmatist, whoever he was, looked in vain for a dark or dirty 


corner in which to spit, and did so at last full in the beard of 
Simus, on the pretext that he could espy “no place ne thing in all 
the whole house, more meet to receive the filthy drivell.” A cynic's 
speech certainly, and one deserving a whipped dog's portion! In 
one instance (Book i. Ap. XII. of those attributed to Aristippus) 
it is amusing to notice how Erasmus and Udall outdo each other 
in refusing to accept the philosopher’s apology for frequenting 
loose society. This was to the effect, pretty much, that there was 
no harm in it, unless carried to excess, Erasmus says in so many 
words that there was nothing in the retort worthy of laud or praise 
except the wittiness of makinga ready excuse for his sinne; Udall 
adds that it “was the saying of a corrupt Gentile, to whom 
the love of God was no part of his profession, and not ofa 
Christian man.” 

In these A mie pr asa faithful if free transcript of Erasmus, 
will be found the gist of such familiar proverbs as “ Hunger is the 
best sauce,” “ Well begun is half done,” ““ When the ‘steed is stolen, 
shut the stable door,” aswell as of various famous dilemmes, such 
as that of Socrates in excuse for a slender preparation for his 
guests. “If they be good,” 8 he, “it will be enough; if not, 
a great deal too much.” And if we were to trace such sayings 

nerally, it is probable that a fair portion of them might be ‘set 
on to their probable owners. But, as we have said, that 
which gives special interest to this reprint of a translation of the 
date of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. is the frequency of words, 
phrases, and proverbial expressions at that time idiomatic and 
in orc Were use, which are now obsolete, though not seldom 
treas up in notes and glossaries of old authors. Without some 
key or cue it would need a conjuring process for the ordinary English 
reader to divine that “deceitful bobbers of men” stood (as Mm 
Tusser's Good Husbandry Lessons, p. xxviii., and Tusser was a 
pupil of Udall) for rogues and cheats; that “not worth a blewe 

oint” was a proverbial expression for not “worth a string or 
nd or sate 9 a pair of braces” ; that the sallet or salette which 
Socrates recollected he ought to have worn when a wayfarer gave 
him a box on the ear as he went by bareheaded, was a light hetmet 
for foot-soldiers of the fifteenth century, and is so used by Latimer. 
We constantly come in Udall’s version on such expressions as “ full- 
butt” for “suddenly,” al/-to for almost, and kindred quasi-com 
adverbs ; while for two ms “ to break a straw Satereen them” 
(query, “ to split straws”) is “to quarrell”; and to give an ae 
nent a stopping oister is “to shut him up, ‘ occludere os.’” Udall, 
we find, in one place translates “impacto colapho” “after a good 
whistersnefet,” and in Wright and alliwell’s Pro 
we note that “ whister-clister” and “whister-poop” are similar 
expressions for a hard blow. Mr. Johnson claims for this work 
the earliest use of the expression “ Hurlee-Burlee” for a bie noise. 


—earlier, as he shows, than Peacham’s Garden of Eloquence 
(1577), where it occurs, and whence it has been culled for a 
| parallel to Shakspeare; and earlier (seeing that the first edition 
was in 1542) than the use in More’s Utopia 
(1551). 
We may notice one or two other expressions that are even more 
_ curious, though it need scarcely be said that to any one who is 
lucky enough to meet with one of ‘Mr. Roberts’s 250 copies of 
| this reprint, or with original copies of the first or second edition, 
avery mine of quaint and raey old English will present itself. 
In Book I. § 70 we read that Socrates, “being asked whereof 
_ it was most comely for aged men to smell: of honest and vertuous 
| disposicion (quoth he): then being asked where pomanders 
, thereof were to be solde, he rehearsed this verse of Theognis ” :— 
ecbhay pev yap an’ 
' Ina note by Mr. Johnson on the word “-pomanders,” occu 
| also at p. 116 in connexion “ with perfumes, marchpaines, and 
other junkerie,” we learn that “ pomanders ” were balls of perfume,. 
| so-called either from being made into balls, like apples, or because 
made of roasted apples mixed with lard, musk, and nutmegs. They 
| were the medieval smelling-bottles ; whereas the marchpanes were 
_ sweet cakes of flour, almonds, and sugar. Though “marchpanes” 
, and “ pomanders ” have slipt out of such modern oracles.'as Kettner’s 
| Book of the Table, instances of both will befound in Markham's 
' Countrey Farm, 616,and are not unknown to the Elizabethan drama- 
‘tists. Another word on which we are fain to linger is that whith 
in this volume is printed “windore.” Mr. Johnson avers, with 
' toa famous episode in the married life of Socrates to which we need 
| not advert more particularly, that the proper ine of the - 
ing through which “rain fell on him after the was 
dore” (h.e. “a door to keep out or let in the wind”) and not 
“window.” In p. 26 and at 134, undoubtedly we find Nicolas 
Udall writing of a “ windore” and “ prettie lattesse windores.” As 
Mr. Johnson remarks, glazed windowsaresupposed to have been intro- 
duced in the twelfth century as an improvement on doors to shut out 
the wind ; and “ glaze-windores ” occur in 's preface to the 
Paraphrase on St. Luke. See also Paraphrase on the Acts, f. 68. In 
Wright and Halliwell “ windore ” occurs as an unfathered 
vafious reading of “ window”; and whilst Mr. Johnson admits that 
Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, and Gower have “window ”or“windoe,” 
he rests his argument on the form windore being used by all the 
| lower, and some of the middle class, in Liacolnshire. e ques- 
| tion awaits a fuller collection of evidence. Mr. Johnson has at any 
| rate made a good case for the vulgar ay | the true one ; 
| and he deserves all praise for his illustration of such ebsolete 
words as colle-pixie (a black goblin haunting mines) in connexion 
with “hobgoblin,” “coram” for “quorum” (compare Robert 
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Shallow, “ Justice of Peace and Coram,” in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor), and of such proverbial expressions as “ By Hook or by 
Crook,” “ Neither essed. Doster herring,” “ Ragman’s Rew,” and 
others. 


MINOR NOVELS.* 


7 E owe each of these three authors thanks for their modera- 
tion in the matter of space and their self-control as to 
multitude of words. Three separate works of one volume each 
give us a faint kind of hope that authors will in time learn to 
write only to the extent of their material, and that the art of 
spinning cobwebs into the semblance of cloth will come to an 
end like any other confessed and useless sham. These stories 
too have the merit of pleasantness as well as that of brevity, and 
if we do not find in them either deep philosophy or a superabund- 
ance of common sense, we have at least in two a fair amount of 
dramatic interest, and characters that are not more unlike human 
beings than the mass of novelists’ characters in general are. 

Of the three, perhaps A Blue Stocking is the fullest of colour and 
circumstances; the scenery is the least hackneyed, and the 
manceuvres of the puppets are in a certain sense the most vigorous 
and fresh. The cal heroine, Daphne Chester—for though the 
nominal heroine is Clementine Hardcastle, the “blue stocking ” 
Daphne is the one round whom both the poetry and the in- 
terest of the story are centred—makes a very charming picture. 
Novelists do not deal much with young widows, although they 
might be made more interesting than young girls if authors could 
resist the temptation of drawing them as over-lachrymose and senti- 
mental; asifconstancy toamemory was the only virtueof womanhood, 
and life was dead and done withat twenty-one or two. Mrs. Edwardes 
has avoided this danger, and has treated her young widow, Daphne 
Chester, with great judgment. She has made her healthy, loving, 
active, natural; by no means heartbroken because her first venture 
has proved a failure, but only weary at the enforced dulness and 
monotony of her life. Married to a seamp who took her money and 
left her with a child to sink or swim as she best could, she has 
tasted more of the bitters than the sweets of that state of which 

ple say emphatically that it makes life either a heaven or a hell. 

ut, though initiated so severely, she is as little hardened as heart- 
broken; and when the story opens we find her in that state of 
utter weariness which comes from starvation of the emotional 
nature, not from the presence of acute sorrow or the remembrance 

t pain. 

he hey her child are living with her great-aunts, the three 
Misses Vansittart, at the lonely farm of Fief-de-la-Reine in Jersey. 
These three old aunts are well drawn. The eldest, Isabella, deaf, 
stern, majestic, like an old Fate or discrowned queen, is kept very 
much in the background; but the sketch, slight as it is, is graphic 
and vivid. The second, Theodora, the faded beauty, useless and 
affected, is also good. She dresses picturesquely in her hoarded 
finery ; reads novels; dreams over again her days and nights of 
past glory ; persistently ignores the need of work; and blames the 
activities of the common-sense youngest sister, as if it were a 
ps pamage that a Vansittart should do anything with her hands, 
and quite unnecessary that a living should be made when there was 
no money to buy food unless worked for. Aunt Henrietta, com- 
monly called Hosie, is the of the three. Brave, cheerful, 
peso Ne given as little to vain regrets as to unsubstantial dreams, 
she it was who, when their father died and they stood in the world 
alone and penniless, resolved to make a real thing of life and to 
meet with courage the stern facts of poverty which they could 
only avert by strength. Whereupon she prevailed on the two use- 
less ladies to take this farm of Fief-de-la-~Reine in Jersey, where 
she makes the two ends meet by her butter and her milk, and gives 
them all an honourable and healthy life, instead of one 
fed on the crusts and clothed in the ragged finery of the past. 
It is in this simple and eam | life that their great-niece Daphne 


her thy childhood and early girlhood ; where Barry 
hester, a -for-nothing scamp, finds her, makes love, marries, 
and leaves her; and where Sir John Severne,a handsome young 


Indian officer, engaged to Clementina Hardcastle the “ blue stock- 
ing,” enters by means of little Paul, the child, whom he rescues 
drowning in the opportune way more common to heroes in 
novels than to ordinary menin everyday life. Ofcourse the ex- 
ienced reader understands the signs of the times, and knows 
that Sir John Severne and Daphne are destined for each other. 
The obstacle in the shape of a prior engagement to Clementina 
exists, indeed, but a deus ex machind is not diitticult to find; and 
cousin Felix may be cast for that part as well as another. Whether 
such a man as he is depicted would have fallen in love with such 
a woman as Olementina, or whether such a girl as Clementina 
would have given up Sir John Severne and all the substantial 
advantages connected with him for sentiment and cousin Felix, 
are points on which the reader is entitled to his own opinion; | 
but there the story is; and, whether quite according to the lav of 


likelihood or bright, and inoffensive. 
The lines of Di rt for Perdita—are laid in a more elaborate 


* A Blue Stocking. Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit 
Her ?” &c. London: fonerd Bentley & Son. 1877. 

Dita. By Lady M t Majendie, Author of “Giannetta.” Edinburgh 
and London: William kwood & Sons. 1877. 

Jasper Deane, Wood-Carver of St. Paul's. A Tale. By John Saunders 
= of “ Israel Mort, Overman,” &c. London: Sampson Low & Co. | 


form than those of A Blue Stocking. A wild storm and a 
wilder ride, ending in a premature death for the lovable elder son 
and ne’er-do-well; a secret marriage, the certificate thereof stolen 
by the dour younger brother; unlawful possession of the fine old 
estate, and the rightful owner rescued from the workhouse by a 
humble shopkeeper, whom the chances of fate make a wealthy land- 
owner; the discovery by the adoring young wife of the 
concealed infamy of her husband, and her death in con- 
sequence, with the triumph of virtue and justice, and the down- 
fall of the wrongdoer—these are the chief circumstances of Lady 
Margaret Majendie's story. In them we find nothing very new, and 
very little that is true; but they make up the kind ef thin 
that pleases a certain class of readers, and that stands wit! 
them in stead of more carefully considered work. The char- 
acters of Lady Grisel Macmonach, of Mrs. Fairdon, alias Lovel, 
and the “melancholy Jaques,” stand out with most distinct- 
ness; the others belong to the order of lay figures, which are 
essentially the same creatures put into different attitudes, called 
by different names, and clothed in fresh suits according to indi- 
vidual fancy, but always the same whether manipulated by A. or 
B. Dita is the charming, sweet, and pure young girl with a dash 
of womanly spirit, like a pinch of salt, to prevent the sweetness 
from becoming sickly; and Mabel is the charming, sweet, and 
pure young girl with no salt at all. Andrew Fairdon is the 
typical parvenu, kind at heart, buta snob in grain; and Sir Edward 
Norton is just what the jeune premier would necessarily be when 
acting the part of a ruined country gentleman whose estates 
have passed from him and his into such hands as those of 
Andrew Fairdon or Lovel. Nannie Fairdon, who, as the rich Mrs. 
Lovel, withers away and dies stifled by her wealth, is a good and 
pathetic sketch; but Jaques, who might have been made as 3 
is spoilt by exaggeration; and the scene between him and Sir 
Edward Norton is one of those impossibilities which women 
are so fond of creating for men. The chances are that, had 
Jaques spoken as he did to Sir Edward, he would have been 
stopped with a cut of the riding-whip; unless the youn 
fellow had been as self-controlled as he was proud, an 
simply opposed impassivity to the insistance of the “ faith- 
ful retainer.” But very few lady writers can compass the 
picture of a man’s self-respect. They make their men for the most 
= either garrulous scolds or as impressionable and impulsive as 

ysterical schoolgirls, and understand nothing of that unconfessed 
but potent law of non-interference—that respect and reticence 
mutually given and demanded—which rules the world of men in their 
intercourse with each other. Where women think themselves bound 
to say everything they think, and hold it their duty to try to put 
the crooked straight and bring back the erring into the right path, 
men leave each other alone, and neither warn nor threaten in 
things not concerning themselves. Hence this scene between the 
former shopman and the young baronet, with all that follows, is so 
much waste, disfiguring rather than helping the story. In Lady 
Grisel also, or more properly Lady Griselda Macmonach, a certain 
false note is struck; and the author's kind-hearted desire to 
bring all her people right at last—that is, to make flint soft and 
a dead branch full of tlowers—has led her into the mistake of 
changing Lady Griselda’s wonted grimness into maternal softness 
for the benetit of her young daughter-in-law. In this stran 
change of nature no weight has been given to the force of habit. 
A stern, proud, self-centred old woman, such as Lady Grisel is 
described, could not possibly have become tender and sympathetic 
to a babyish creature like Mabel, whose sorrows spring out of the 
one sole cause that her husband is neither expansive nor caressing, 
neither communicative nor companionable. Her complaints would 
have seemed worse than silly to the elder woman, used as she 
was to her own spiritual isolation, to the remembrance 
of her past real suiierings, to long years of self-support 
and pride, and above to her son's ways and works. 
Few people can sympathize with that for which they have no 
ge predilection ; and we should have said that Mabel Gret- 

, with her childish tears and unreal distress, soft, simple, silly, 

undignified, would have been about the last kind of person in the 
world with whom resolute and adamantine old Lady Grisel would 
have even patience, not to speak of real sympathy. But, if it 
pleases a novelist to dress up the image which has done service 
for one of the Fates in the cap and apron of a good old nurse, who 
is there to gainsay? and if to the author the Lady Griselda of the 
end of the book corresponds with the Lady Grisel of the be- 
ginning, readers have nothing for it but to acquiesce, and to be- 
lieve that their sense of incongruity is in point of fact their 
own want of understanding. 

Mr. Saunders has thrown his story back into the times of Sir 
Christopher Wren and Grinling Gibbons, and to the exact date of 
A.D. 1668, That is, he says that this is the date, and we are there- 
fore bound to believe him ; but, for all local colour or quality of 
thought, for all special detail of life or circumstance, the story of 
Jusper Deane, Wood-Carver of St. Paul's might have been written 
of any young fellow of the present day quite as well as of one two 
hundred years ago. Indeed, a great deal better; for, though we 
do not doubt the existence of “ tourist-artists”’ in those days, yet 
we cannot help thinking that the passage in which Mr. Saunders speaks 
of them smacks strangely of modern times and modern methods ; 
and we suspect that the religious reverence with which Charlsbury 

ed its carved church doors was a sentiment having as little 
existence then as it would have now were we to substitute for 
carved oaken doors the battered old tombstones and monuments in 


' @ neglected village churchyard. But, so long as authors insist 
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on treating their subject from their own point of view, and do 
not attempt to master its real spirit and conditions, so long shall 
we have the one flat wash for everything, and the seventeenth century 
treated as if it were the nineteenth, with the sole difference of a 
w instead of a railway carriage. We cannot say that we think 
Mr. is reputation little bubble. 

igi rinted in amagazine, it might have titted into its 
with sufficient as an independent book, 
to be judged of by any strict canon of good work, it is almost be- 
neath criticism. The story is in the highest degree improbable, 
and the method of telling it makes it still less likely. It would 
not be specially natural if told of men of the present day; of the 
men who lived and wrought two hundred years ago it is, we should 
say, impossible. Jasper Deane is no apprentice of the times in which 
he is said to live, and Godfrey Trimmer is just as untrue tothe facts 
of his era ; the drama, teal itself and considered independently 
of all surroundings, is both silly and unlikely ; and the total absence 
of local proprieties spoils what small amount of illusion might 
have been eum over it had the story been of more intrinsic 
worth. The only thing to commend in it is the intention; but 
intention cannot ensure success, and a little artistic treatment does 
more fora book than a great deal of moral meaning and esthetic 


purpose, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


) type his lifetime, especially during his later years, Charles 
Sumner, as Senator from Massachusetts, and as one of the 
foremost chiefs of that political section whose members were at 
once declared A bolitionists and active participators in party war- 
fare, was certainly a man of some consequence. It would have 
seemed perfectly natural and right that, within one or two years 
after his death, a memoir of his life, especially of his public career, 
in a single volume should be written and published. Such a 
memoir would probably have found many readers even in Eng- 
land, and would have commanded an extensive circulation in the 
Northern States of the Union. How little weight really attached 
to Mr. Sumner’s personal opinions, how small was his individual 
power and influence, became apparent from the instant of his quarrel 
with the Republican “regulars.” The Administration was able 
almost instantly to eject him from his position as Chairman of the 
Senatorial Committee on Foreign Affairs; and, when he lost the 
authority derived from that position, he sank at once into compara- 
tive insignificance. Of all those “ Reform” leaders who supported 
the candidature of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Sumner was the least etlective, 
whether as an orator or as acchief. There is therefore something 
incongruous, and almost absurd, in the appearance at this date of 
two large closely-printed volumes* containing a mass of letters 
and —e together with an extensive and very full record of 
his school and college life, and of his early protessional career, 
which brings down the story of his life only to 1845. At that 
time his name was very little known, even in New England, 
though he was certainly a rising junior barrister, and though he 
had, as is often the case with Americans, won access in England 
and in France to a society far superior to that in which 
he could yet have moved at home. The only interesting 
ag of these two volumes relate to his Kuropean tour. 

he remarks of a clever young American admitted to 
some extent behind the scenes of politics and society in Paris 
and London, full as they naturally are of blunders, prejudice, and 
ignorance, can scarcely fail to be amusing, and sometimes even 
instructive ; at least as illustrating from a peculiar point of view the 
impression which the men and manners, the institutions and con- 
troversies, of the foremost countries in Europe made upon a mind 
trained in an utterly different school. Fifty pages would have 
contained everything in these two large volumes that was in any 
respect worth reading or printing. The truth is, that the cane of 
Mr. Brooks made the eee fortune of Mr. Sumner. In justice 
to a very foolish, hot-headed, but nevertheless generous and loyal, 
gentleman, the real facts should be plainly stated whenever this 
outrage is mentioned. Mr. Sumner was not brutally mauled, but 
simply thrashed with an ordinary light cane. The attack was 
nelle after full warning, not by surprise; and the provocation 
was distinctly personal, and not political. Even Brooks, perhaps the 
most intemperate member of the fiery chivalry of the Palmetto 
State, in the South, never supposed that he had the right to strike 
or challenge a political adversary for insulting the South at large, 
or South Carolina in particular. Mr. Summer had made a very 
gross personal attack in the Senate on an aged Carolinian gentle- 
man, and Mr. as a friend of the offended 

rty. Nothing co ibly excuse the ou on the dignity of 
Federal ut personally that was of 
Mr. Brooks, and made the political fortune of Mr. Sumner. From 
that date the latter became the martyr of Abolitionism ; and, as 
such, was applauded in New England, féted and caressed in 
London. stil it is difficult to see how the mere accident that 
he was the immediate subject of a airont to the dignity 
of the Senate and to the Constitution of the United States can, 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, give interest or value to a 
biography which threatens to occupy some four or five large octavo 

umes. 


By Edward L. Pierce. 2 vols, 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 


If the memoirs of Mr. Sumner err monstrously on the side of 
exaggerated fulness and minuteness of detail, the Annals of North 
America by Mr. Howland * err almost as extravagantly in the 
opposite direction. A single thick volume contains the so-called 
annals of three centuries and three-quarters—from the landing of 
Columbus to the election of President Hayes. Of course a record 
so compressed, containing, or assuming to contain, the history of a 
continent, nay, of a hemisphere, for nearly four hundred years, can 
but give the briefest sonia mention of each important incident ; 
and Mr. Howland’s work is, even in form, rather a catalogue 
of such incidents than even an old almanac. To the title 
of History we presume the author himself would at once admit 
that it has no sort of pretension. There is no attempt at a con- 
nected narrative, but merely a register of dates and facts; and the 
arrangement of ait 2 renders even the name of annals inapplic- 
able and incongruous. Indeed, the book would hardly deserve more 
than a mere mention did it not illustrate in an extreme form the 
characteristic vice of American school-books, and especially of the 
ordinary historical teaching of American schools. It seems that 
few save the most advanced and diligent students of the best col- 
leges have anything that can be called a real acquaintance 
with the history of their owncountry. Of general history educated 
Americans of twenty know little more than could be gleaned from 
a modern Goldsmith or Rollin. National self-opinion and Repub- 
lican prejudice, aggravated by the strange self-conceit of the nine- 
teenth century, haveaccustomed American teachers to speakand write 
as if the real history of the human race did not begin till the landing 
of Columbus, and did not become interesting or important till 
after that of the Pilgrim Fathers. The profoundly important 
political, moral, and intellectual culture derived by Englishmen of 

ood education from a careful study of the politics of the little 

reek commonwealths—where, by reason of their very minuteness, 
the civilization and the personal intelligence of the old world were 
carried to the highest perfection and where the working of political 
principles can be almost microscopically investigated—is totally 
wanting in an American education. e growth, the conquests, 
and, above all, the laws of Rome in which, though it may be in 
their decay, modern history, culture, and law, struck their roots, 
and without a full comprehension of which they cannot be under- 
stood, are equally ill-known to the graduates even of the best 
Transatlantic colleges. Mr. Howland’s volume exhibits the form 
in which, as a rule and speaking sean, OT American history 
is presented to the scholars of those public schools of which the 
North is so proud. It would be a very favourable example of the 
books which serve as histories of Greece, of Rome, or even of 
modern Europe; and on this account we commend it to the cur- 
sory attention of Englishmen who wish to know what American 
schooling is like. 

It is of course no of our purpose here to give an account of 
American pene ter foreign works, least ofall of translations 
from foreign works so familiar to the majority of well-educated 
Englishmen as M. Sainte-Beuve’s Causertes du Lundi.t Whatentitles 
the work of Dr. Mathews to a place in this column is the introduc- 
tory essay he has prefixed to some well-selected papers taken from 
that well-known series. This essay, containing a brief but suffi- 
ciently full account of Sainte-Beuve’s literary career and 
experiences, together with a shrewd but scarcely an appreciative 
criticism of his writings and intellectual quality, is certainly 
worth the perusal of those who wish tosee how far one of the most 
successful and eminent French authors of the lighter literature is 
understood and esteemed on the other side of the Atlantic. For 
the rest, the translation may no doubt be exceedingly serviceable 
to Englishmen as well as to Americans who cannot read the 
Causertes with ease in their original language. Dr. Mathews has 
failed to warn his readers with sufficient emphasis and distinctness 


-how fatally French light literature in general, but especially that 


of a writer so intensely French as Sainte-Beuve, loses in the pro- 
cess of translation even by the most skilful hands; and we should 
be sorry to convey the impression that this volume can give any- 
thing like a true idea of the qualities and charms of that exquisite 
style, or do even faint justice to the peculiarly national character 
and taste of the author. 


Mr. Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures on Biology ¢ are by no 
means to be regarded as impartial, or even as fair, summaries 
of the controverted questions with which they deal. The lecturer 
writes distinctly as a partisan, and a isan whose one-sided 
representations may perhaps derive additional extravagance, and 
possibly some excuse, from that unwillingness to make a 
single damaging admission which is natural to the supporters of 
a losing cause. Mr. Cook is an opponent of what is called “ Dar- 
winism” andof the theory of evolution,andan opponent whose views 
and temper are somewhat more clerical than scientific. Evidently 
his feelings are quite as strongly enlisted in the contest as his in- 
tellectual convictions ; he goes, we should say, much further 
in his denial of the best attested points in the Darwinian theory, 


* Annals of North America: its Discovery down to the Present 
Time, 1492-1876. By Edward Howland. Illustrated. Hartford: The J. 
B. Burr Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 


Monday-Chats, by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, of the French Academy; with 
Life and Writings of By William Mathews, 


LL.D., Author of “ Getting on in the World,” &c. Chicago: Griggs & Co. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1877. 

¢ Biology ; with Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Illus- 
trated. Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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and commits himself more definitely to the ideas which that theory 
has in great measure su ed, than almost any other man of 
equal knowledge would te willing at this day to do. He eveu 
asserts that a reaction has set in; that the views of which, among 
scientific men of high repute, Agassiz was almost the last eminent 
defender, are recovering their hold on opinion, and rallying round 
them new and powerful supporters. So far as we know, this is 
scarcely warranted even by purely American experience; it 
certainly represents the very opposite of that with which 
European students are familiar. But on one point Mr. Cook gives 
&@ warning that may deserve attention from eager isans 
on both sides. It is only on a single issue that the doctrine of 
evolution comes into direct collision with that of creative and 
directing intelligence—plasning and working out the system of the 
universe through long ages—and by an infinite series of patient, 
minute, but never retrograde, steps. But it is precisely at the point 
of collision that the evolutionary hypothesis is weakest. It would 
be possible for a theologian to accept fully the belicf that every 
species has originated, as confessedly every individual specimen 
originates, ab ovo, and yet to affirm as positively as ever that every 
step of creation, great and small, was planned from the first and 
directed to the last by divine foreknowledge and superintending 
Providence. The only part of the Darwinian theory which such a 
theologian must necessarily contest is that which attributes the 
origin of new ies to what may be roughly called accidental 
variations picked out of myriads of variations in every direction 
by natural selection alone. If this truth were as clearty present to 

e minds of controversialists in general as it evidently is to that 
of Mr. Cook, there would be few partisans so eager and so ex- 
treme as he. 

The Federal Survey of the Territories is still continuing, and its 
Reports, though terribly ponderous, and so minute in detail that 
few even among specialists can have leisure to study them, contain 
much interesting and useful information on a variety of scientific 


topics. It is a great pity that this information is not more con- | 


veniently arranged, and that the different subjects are not more 
carefully separated, ordered, and indexed. Perhaps this may be 
done when the work is complete. In the meantime, the Ninth 
Report of Mr. Hayden* deserves mention now that it has taken its 
place in a series whose character and value we have on former 
occasions explained at length. 

Few things are more painfully interesting to those who are not 
so purely prowess or rather so ened by merely practical am- 
bitions and efforts, as to despise or disregard the experiences of 
more sensitive natures, than truthful accounts of the processes— 
intellectual, moral, and often instinctive—by which thoughtful 
men have been impelled to great, and especially to re- 
peated, changes of theological belief. Among all such works, 
among all records of mental rience or inward life, from the 
Confessions of St. Augustine to sent day, none have had a 
deeper or a higher interest and value than the Apologia of Dr. 
Newman. The internal evidence of perfect sincerity and of almost 
absolute truth, which no candid mind could resist, had even 
greater effect in giving to that volume its especial and 
touching attraction than the intellect, the fame, and the ex- 

isite style of the writer. It is at a very humble distance 

Mr. Waters follows the steps of Dr. Newman in 
giving to the world the records of his own spiritual life and 

8, his own’ moral and intellectual struggles during 
a double process of conversion.t But we see no reason to doubt 
that Mr. Waters is in intention as loyal as his predecessor in this 
field; though, as may readily be believed, he fails farshort of Dr. 
Newman’s unrivalled clearness of insight and expression. Born a 
Protestant, he had sufficient independence of aia todhabe himself 
freeat a very: early age from all bonds of sect and prejudices of edu- 
cation, and to arrive, by a process through which De Newman has 
led hundreds and probably thousands, at the conclusion that Rome, 
and Rome alone, represents the old Apostolic Church, not perhaps 
so much by similarity of faith as by continuity of history, 
identity of character, and unity of bemg. Thus ed, he 
became a Roman Catholic. When, on further study, he became 
convinced that Romanism was untenable or intolerable, he, 
in common with the great majority of seceders from the Latin 
Church during the present age, gave up Christianity altogether. 
His account of the two , and of his intermediate experi- 
ence while he rested for a while content in the arms of “the old 
Mother of usall,” is clear, attractive,and not too long. But by far 
the largest part of the volume is concerned with the latter stages 
of the writer's religious experience. Perhaps, however, the most 
useful and instructive 
heavows his estimate of 
dangers of certain essential Roman Catholic practices, especially 
of confession and penance. It is evidently his belief that, what- 
ever conceivable, and in many cases tvo terribly real, ers may 
attach to the confessional in the case of girls and women, its influ- 
ence ~ay men—especially on young men—may be in some way 


Mr. Howells, whose name is, we by this time sufficiently 
well known even in England to secure for any work of his at least 


* Ninth Report of the United States G i ical Surve, 
the Territories ow. ing Colorado, and Parts of Adj ~ Territories, 
the Year 1875. . V. Hayden, United States Geologist. 
ashington : Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
On: a Memoir of Christian and Extra-Christian E 
Ramsay Waters . New York: Charles P. 
Lendon : & Co. 1877. 


in his self-bistory are those in which , 
e moral advantages and the moral | 


a favourable reception, is the editor of a pocket edition of one of 
_ the most curiously instructive and interesting of Court memoirs— 
| the autobiography of Frederica, Margravine of Baireuth, and sister 
{ of the great royal soldier of her age, Frederic II. of Prussia:* 
He is also the author of another little volume, belonging opparentiy 
to the same series, printed by Messrs. Osgood; to which he has 
' given the title of A Counterfeit Presentment.t 
| Mr. Field’s Underbrush } isa collection of what were, or might 
have been, magazine articles, chiefly of the humorous character. 
| Among them is a familiar letter to housebreakers,- whieh may, by a 
faint savour of something older and much better, recall to many 
readers one of the best and most familiar of De Quincey's writings 
—the essay on “Murder asa Fine Art.” “My Friend’s Library” 
| and “ The Author of Paul and Virginia” are examples of another 
| kind of essay in which perhaps Mr. Fields is not less successful, 
but which will hardly have the same attraetion for the public as 
his distinctly comic pieces. 

A sort of waistcoxt-pocket series contains a poem of Mr. Lowell’s 
entitled The Cathedral§; a couple of minute Phantasies by Mr. 
Aldrich ||; and what professes to be a True Story, by Mark 
Twain. The names ot such writers will not only secure a wide 
circulation for the volumes in question, but will give an advam- 
tageous introduction to the series, which, we should remark, 
despite the very small dimensions of each book, is printed in type of 
reasonable size, and of an elegance exceptional even in American 
popular editions, 

Mr. Forney’s Catechism of the Locomotive** is exclusively 
technical. The same may be said of a treatise on The Manu- 
facture of Perfumestt, another on the Elements of Descriptive 
Geometry tf, and a Treatise on Industrial Drawing §§ ; each ot the 
last two is accompanied by a separate volume of illustrative plates. 

We may mention also an illustrated Pacitic Tourists’ Guide |jj|, 
+ setting forth at much length every striking feature of the scenery 
| visible from the great railway line which, crossing the entire con- 
tinent, connects New York with San Francisco. 


* Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth, 
; Sister of Frederic the Great. With an Essay by W. D. Howells. 2 vols. 
| Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1877. 
+ A Counterfeit Presentment: Comedy. By W. D. Howells. Boston: 
Osgood’& Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1877. 
t Underbrush. By James T. Fields. Boston: Osgood & Co, London : 
Triibner & Co. 1877. 
§ The Cathedral ; and the Harvard Commemoration Ode. By James 
Russell Lowell. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner\& Co. 1877. 
| A Midnight Phantasy ; and the Little Violinist. By T.B. Aldrich. 


Illustrated. ston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
"| A True Story; and the Recent Carnival of Crime. By Mark Twain. 
Illustrated. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 


** Catechism of the Locomotive. By M. N. Forney. New York: The 
“ Railway Gazette.” London: Triibner & Co. 

tt A Treatise on the Manufacture of Perfumes, and kindred Toilet 
Articles. By John H. Snively, Ph.D. Nashville: Charles W. Smith. 
London: Triibuer & Co. 1877. 

‘It The Elements of Descriptive Geometry. For Colleges and Scientitie 
Schools. By T. Edward Warren, C.E. With separate volume of Plates, 
New York: Wiley & Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

§§ Industrial Drawing : comprising the Description and Uses of Drawing 
Instruments, §c. By D. . Mahan, LL.D. Revised and enlarged by 
D. F. Thompson, B.S. With separate volume of Plates. New York: 
Wiley & Sons. London: Tritbner & Co. 1877. 

\l| The Pacific Tourist: an Illustrated Guide of Travel from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean, New York: H. T. Williams. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1877. 
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